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Cha 


By Mas. Mary B. Donor. 
Por tte Christian Unton. 


nksgiving Hymn, 


1837G. Music by JouN ZowpEL. 


l. For zeph-yr, tempest, sunshi 


ne, rain, And all the el - e - ment-al host or bieasings, tho’ dis- 


= | 


guised as pain, And for the pain, it may be, most, We thank Thee. Father, once a- gain, nd 


2 Upon this new Thanksyviving Day, 


—| A—s We consecrate ufresh to thee 
or — o— ing Our cifta; and on thine altar lay 
The fragrant fruit of liberty, 
thank Thee, Pa - ther, once a - gain. Whose purple clusters arch our way. | 
_ 3 The increase came from thee alone; | 
4 - ot, | And though we plant and water atill, 
The cup of our desire canet fill, 


abrive ua of cach 


ithersd sin 
Those tares upepringing “mid our 
Aud let thy beauty pierce within 


Our shadowy copses: ond thy feet Whilst sere beset hos been thy Word, 
Restore the cround where wrong haa been. Our faith bas each new foe withatood. 


5 Let Right crow creat a hundred fold, S But apeech may scarce avail to pour 
Whose seed a century since upbore; To thee the worship of our hearts, 


[ft root and branch more strong, 


Spread healing leaves a larger store In nature's triumphs, and in Art's, 


And let their virtue long he told. 


6 Av, told until a fickle fate 


Her sceptre shall lay gladly down, 
And poor with rich made equal mate O, bid that day to shine amone 
Wear amilingly the self aame crown, | Whatever lives to laud Thy Waya, 


Anil joy be every man’s estate. 


In Wisdom’s freer, purer Sun. 


7 For such sweet tine “Voned the go a 
Wheat Already ours, we thee, Lord; 


And thankful are thot unsubdaed, 


rore bold, Whose incense breaks from shore to shore 


Tanght of thy spirit to adore. 


| 9 Anil since unmeet o single tongue 


To voice thee on our Day of days 


| And praise be so forever sung 
Oopyrivht. 1474, by JOHN ZUNDEL. 


4) =. 
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U.S. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


— 


THE UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION announce the following Report as the 
basis of an award to the 


Mason Hamlin Orean Co. 


REPORT 


“THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.’s exhibit of Reed Organs and Harmoniums shows 
instruments of the FIRST RANK IN THE SEVERAL REQUISITES OF THE CLASS, viz.. 
Smoothness and equal distribution of tone, scope of expression, resonance and. singing quality, 
freedom and quickness in action of keys and bellows, with thoroughness of workmanship, combined 
with simplicity of action.” A. F. GOSHORN, Director General. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Signature of the Chairman of Judges*of Musical Instruments: H. K. OLIVER. 


Judyes of Group VXV.. ‘J: SCHIEDMAYER, SIR WM. THOMPSON, J. E. HILGARD, F. A. P. BARNARD, P. F. KUPKA, 
udges of Group VAV.: |i. TeVASSEUR. GEO. F. BRISTOW, JAMES ©. WATSON, JOSEPH HENRY, ED. FAVRE PENET. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organs are the ONLY ONES assigned FIRST RANK. 


THE FOUR WORLDS EXHIBITIONS 


Paris, 1867. Vienna, 1878. Santiago, 18765. Philadelphia, 1876. 
These Organs have thus obtained HICHEST HONORS for DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY. 


A merican Uniformly awa rded highest 


Being the only 
honors at American FEixhi- 
Organs ever awarded any 
bitions; there being scarcely 
Medal at any ot the great 
ee six exceptions in hundreds 


European FE:xpositions. 


New Styles Now Offered 


WITH IMPROVEMENTS 


Elegant New Cases 


EXHIBITED AT CENTENNIAL. IN GREAT VARIETY. 


= Prices very lowest consistent with best material and workmanship. Organs sold for Cash or easy payments, or rented 
until rent pays. Inistrarep Caratogurs anp Price Lists F 


MASON HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Tremont Street, Boston; 37 Cr. Mariborough St., London; 
80 & 82 Adams St., Chicago ; | 114 Collins Street, Melbourne. : 


22 Baecker Strasse, Vienna; | 
25 Union Square, New York,; 
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tnited States Life Insurance 
(ompany. 


The 


The suit against this Company which was 
commenced with equal viror in the news. 
papers asin the court bas been promptly met 
and resisted. The application for an injune- 
tion and a receiver carries considerable terror 
to those unacquainted with legal proceedings 
who do not discriminate between an appli- 
caution to the court and the tinal decision of 
the court upon such an application. This 
Company is one of the oldest in tois city and 
has a high reputation for conservative and 
skiliful management. Its Board of Direct- 
ors comprises a number of the best known, 
most influential and wealthiest of our mer- 
chants and bankers. Its officers are men of 
proved integrity and ability. 

In answer to charges, from whatever source 
made against them. the President has issued 
the following circular. 

Orrick or THe UNtrep States Lire Ins. Co., 
21, 262, New YorkK. 
tictoher 28th, Dit. 

Inunswer to all attempts to blackmail this 
Company we refer tothe fticures of the last 
sworn statement of this Company to the State 
lesuranee Department, as published in the 
Oilicial State Reports, 

Weare sounduand healthy to the core, with 
il lurwe siiry now over on the Ne 
York state legal standard— more than 20 per 


cent. of all our liabilities. 

We challenge all to show any Company 
whose investments of its fugds are better or 
Sater. 


Weare doing a good and safe business, and 
have no other purpose than te continue doing 


such We have not had. and bave not now, 
the sli hte stidea ot “going out of business 
ut ail. 

All charges whatever, by any one, will be 


Inetand fully answered, and defended in due 
eourse 

There isnot the slightest occasion tor alarm 
Or Unensiness on the part of our policy 
holders JAMES BUELL, 

President U.S. Life Ins, Co, 

Inthe * Post’ and other papers appearedan 
advertisement asking the Policy Holders of 
the Company to send their names, address, 
number of Policy, ete., to the advertiser. We 
have reecived a fac-simile copy of a letter re- 
ecived by one who responded tothe adver- 
tisement from which it appears that the letter 
emanated from the office of the Attorneys 
for the plaintiff in the suit already begun,and 
its object to be to secure the co-operation of 
other policy holders in suits in equity aguinst 
the Company. 

Whatever may be the merits of the present 
eontroversy, we can see no greater benefit to 
accrue tothe policy holders from a hundred 
suits than trom the single one already begun. 
It the charyes can be established in this single 
case, the court will act as promptly and de- 
chiedly in the interest of justice as if all the 
policy bolders had proceedings before it. 

The publisher of this paper has been a 
policy-holder in this company for ten years, 
and his contidence in its tnancial strength is 
not shaken. Heis content to abide the issue 
of the pending suit, and does not intend to 
pay outany money necdiessly in counsel fees, 
The annual statement, submitted last January 
and accepted by the State Commissioner of 
Insurance shows the 
S4.564.274, and the surplus, as already stated, 
to be over $800,000, or more than twenty per 
cent. of all the liabilities. 

The Insurance Chronicle, published in this 
city, in a lengthy article respecting theattack 
upon this company,says among other things: 


“us correct, nussets to be 


“Organized conspiracies for the wrecking 
of life insurance Companies are not novel 
things. The reserve accumulations of life 
insurance companies present great and pecu- 
liar temptations to the corrupt legislator and 
the unscrupulous lawyer. The ease with 
which the policy-holders may be frightened 
into contiscating their share in such accumu- 
lations, or persuaded into joining the raid 
upon them, makes the plundering of a life 
insurance company about the surest, as it is 
the satest, of grand larcenies, 

“In England the wrecking of life insurance 
companies long ago became a trade. There 
are several tirms of solicitors in London who 
have acquired large fortunes and equal in- 
famy by the syccess ot their exploits in this 
direction. The Inevrance Guardian, a truat- 
worthy authority, says: 

“We are credibly informed that one single 
firm of solicitors has now on hand thirty 
wrecking actions against thirty separate com- 
panies. Estimating each suit as worth £2.00 
to the firm, the partners no doubt calculate 
that they will net 680) by these proceed- 
ings, and they hope, too, to palm themselves 
of upon the world as public benctactors.”’ 


It concludes: 


“It is time that policyholders came to 
understand that their interests are best served 
by promoting the advancement of the com- 
pany in which they are insured. The policy- 
holier who lends himself to the service of 
protessional wreckers deserves to be robbed 
of his share in the assets of the company to 
be wrecked. 

“Itistime that the honest life insurance 
companies —those who are strong enough to 
live on their own merits—united to defend 
each other from such attacks as taat upon the 
United States Life It is only the vampire 
companies that will refuse to make such a 
coalition. The power is already ir the hands 
of the Chamber of Lite Insurance to put an 
end to bleckmatling raids upon insurance 
companies and we look to see that body justif 
ts existence by arigorous exercise of power.” 


The Meriden Cutlery Company. 


Nearly every mail from England brings 
over intelligence that the trades of England, 
especially those dealing in products of iron 


and steel, are much dismayed by the decrease 


| 


der why any 


of their exports to this country, for, say they, 
“the Americans are making all their owniron 
work and cutlery, and we have no more occu- 
pation.”” Noone after examining the beauti- 
ful displays of American cutlery can fail to see 
that this must be s0,and will be likely to won- 
English goods are imported 
when such {beautiful home products are at 
hand. The most beautiful and complete of 
these displays isthat made by the Meriden 
Cutlery Company of Meriden, Connecticut. 
Ina very handsome case this company shows 
selections from their varied makes of table 
eutlery of every description, most tastefully 
and beautifully arranged. The assortment 
includes steel-bladed knives with cocoa, rose- 
wood, ebony, bone, rubber, ivory and mother- 
© -pearl and patent ivory handles, also some 
with superfine ivory handles, and some knives 
made of cold steel throughout, and these 
plated thickly with silver. The latter is a 
most durable and desirable pattern, but the 
most elegant appearing knives at their price 
ure undoubtedly those with patent “ivory” 
handles. The patent ivory is a substance pre- 
pared by a peculiar process, and can scarcely 
be told for whiteness from the superfine ivory 
which appears in the case besideit. It takesa 
polish as readily as the genuine article, is 
quite as rough, and can be carved into any 
shape receiving the most delicate work with 
alithe fineness of the real article. Itis hard 
and elastic, and ranks among the most perfect 
imitations of natural products that have ever 
been seen. 

The Meriden Cutlery Company is the oldest 
manufacturing house in the table knife and 
fork line in America. They were also the 
first to apply successfully the modern im- 
provements in electro silver plating to fine 
table cutlery. Their abundant enterprise has 
kept their goods before the public for many 
seurs, during which they have been subjected 
to many severe tests, and have become 
acknowledged to be unsurpassed for quality, 
plating and finish by any goods in the market. 
The superior quality of their makes was at 
onee recognized by the Jury of Award, who 
gave them a splendid diploma and the grand 
medal of honor. The address of the company 
is the Meriden Cutlery Company, No. 49 Cham- 
bers street, New York City. 


“Is that young fellow a dentist?’ asked 
Sprigwins, as a spruce young M. D. burried by. 
** Well, be says he is,” replied Dr. Stuart,** but 
he is bardly a regular—merely an inside 
dental operator.” 


Mr. Geo, H. Stout, well known as a 
journalist, will open Phonographic short-hand 
classes at Thompson's Business College, No. 
“4 Fourth Ave., the day classes commencing 
Tuesday 28th inst., at 4 P. M., and the evening 
classes on Saturday, 2d prox., at 8 P.M. 


of what fruit is cider made? 
“Why, what a stupid 


“ THOMAS, 
“Dont know, sir.” 


boy! What did you get whea you robbed 
Farmer Jones orchard?” “I got a thrashing, 


Frank Miller’s Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Blacking received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exbibition. 


The old gentleman who spent a fortune in 
endeavoring to hatch colts from horse chest- 
nuts, is now cultivating exg plant with a view 
to raising chickens from it. 


Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Presa in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 


“Weexpect the Great Father to feed and 
clothe us as long as we live,” tenderly 
remarked one of the Indians who had thirteen 
scalps hanging in bis lodge. 


Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUffice, 


SpRiIGG’s wife woke him up at 3 o'clock this 
morning to say that she had decided, on the 
whole, to have a dark green suit and a green 
velvet bonnet this winter. 


Amanuensi«s or Housekeeper. 

An educated lady desires a position as 
housekeeper or amanuensis. References ex- 
changed. Address F. D., care of the Christian 
Union. 


Frank Miller's Harness Ol! received 
the highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside per line 
Outside page. ..... BeSeceecccccccesssases 0.75 = 
anes $1.1) per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inen. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS, 

Five per ct. on Two: Ten per ct. on Four: Fifteen 
per ct. on Fight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New vere. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subacription price is $1.00. To Clergymen., 
#2.0, postage prepaid in the United States and 


Canada, 
SINGLE Coptres, CENTS. 


NEW PUBLICATI NS 


PU BL ISHED TO-D. 1 "7 


David and Anna Matson. |’ 


BY MRS. ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY, 


Editor “ NEW NORTHWEST,” Portland, Oregon. 
With Beautifal Illustrations and elegantly 
bound. Price S82; full gilt, $2.50, 

This Poem is a most thrilling and interest- 
ing tale, based on a fact in New England life, 
near a century ago, as recorded by Jobn G. 
Whittier. Once taken up it can not be laid 
aside until completed. For sale by Book- 


sellers, or by mail, by 


S.R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 
737 Broadway, ¥. 


LOOK OUT FOR 


MES. STOWERS NEW BOOK! 


The Phrenological Journal 


SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 
THREE MONTHS FREE 


To New Subscribers for 1-77. 
ceived before December first. 


Subscribe at once for 1877 


And you will receive it to January. 187%, 


whose names are re- 


This combined Magazine ts now one of the most 
complete and useful periodicals published. It deals 
intellywently with the whole man and all his rela- 
tions to Life, Physically, Mentally. and Morally, 
and should be found in the hans of every think 
ing person. The Phrenological Journal and 
Science of Health treats of Ethnology, Phrenol- 
ogy. Physiognomy, Hygiene, Psychology, So- 
ciology, and other Sciences relating ty Human 
Improvement. 


Terms only $3.0 a) year, and three months free 
to new subscribers for I877. Sample number We., 
or it will be sent on trial three months for We 
Agents wanted. Address 8. R. WELLS & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 737 Broadway, New York. 


1877. Postpaid. $1.60. 
THE NURSERY 


A Monthly Magezine for Youngest 
ers. 


SUPERBLY ILLU Send ten cents 
for a Sample Number and Premium-Liat. 


JOHN L. SHOREY. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Adapted to all Sections of the Country. 


The New Jersey Agriculturist. 


A plain, practical 8-page monthly, devoted to the 
Farmiog, Gardening and Household interests 
Winuvow and Indoor Gardening, Ladies’ Depart- 
ment. &c. Tells how and when to plant. Hints 
for each month, &e. Only 50c. per year. 

Sample copies on receiptuf stamp. Address 


NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURIST, 
20 Hiram Street, New Brunawick, N. J. 
Libersul Cash pay to Age ts, and a cash premium 


in addition for the largest list of subscribers. 


DON'T NEGLECT 


TO =URSCRIBE FOR 


THE KEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


New York 


It ix published weekly. 


City. 


It is long established, 
It isthe most practical. 
It isthe most popular. 


Asa practical teacher it is unexcelled : ite wri- 
ters are in the f front of th t vet 
Suceess tul Cenchers very ¢ partment repre- 
sented mthe Kkinderyvarten to the eollews 
peciralivy will reflect with accursey the methods 
of the New Vork City and private 

Nott it was furnishe : for several vears te the 
teachers «of the public of New York af the 
expense of the cit¥, so highly wasit prized hee 
mecern methimis «of tenching, the freshest views 
the best and most practical leas, the most ear- 
nest thinking, allfind a place in its pages 

Terms .. $2 per year. 

Five subseribers for........ 

The new course of study for the New York City 
Pubite -cheowis will be sent to ewe ry new subseri- 
ber. 

Premium ten whe send before the let of 
January un it wm . Re 
eeptions: ve 'T) u. Containing fresh 
and Meatifies, will be sent \ddress 


A. M. KELLOGG, 


17 Warren ™t.. New Vork. 


Free for one month. 
Jan. 1, isis, with extend tu 


“ubseription sent before 


Jan. isis 


WORTH TEN TIMES ITS COST,.—Wil- 
liamesport ‘Penn. Balletin, 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
PETERSON’S 
MAGAZIN 


CREAT OFFER FOR i877. 


A Five-Dellar MEZ/OTINT ENGRAVING 
asa Premium te Every Person 
(.ettiog up a Club. 


PETERSON'S MAG AZINE has the hest Original 


Steries«f anyoft the ladys hey the best 
ered Fashion Plates.the best Recetpre,. the beat 
Steel Every tamily ought to 

. es ne ‘or the money than any in the 


Its superb 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES 


are ahead «fallothers. These plates are engraved 
om steel, TWICE THE UStAL SIZE, and elegantly 
colored, 


TERMs s2 A VEAR! 


Postage Prepaid oy the Publisher. 
With a copy the premium 
tue picture (2ix4) “ CORNWALLIS’ 
‘ ee oe 6 |) orarin the person ge tting 
upthe ab. 
With both an extra copy of the 
Opies Magazine fer ame the pre- 
i 1} mium picture, a 
graring, to the pe gettin up 


the Club. 
Address, postpaid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 306 Chestnut st... Philade lphia, Penn. 


“pecimen sent 
which tu get up clubs. 


HOLIDAY 


wratis, if written for, with 


Get your fine mee ks bounc. Art Journal bound 
uniform to Londen pub ishers style. Meturesque 
America, Art tre of Germany and England, 


arge Famity Bibles all 
illustrated wurks, n rl muguzines in the best 
stvies and lowest prices: mein »orthree (lays 
if required. FE. WAL KEK’'S “ONS, 55 Dey 


Woman in Sacrea Hist ry. 


rustic 


HAPPY NEW Y FAR, 


Splendid Heliday Novelties’ New Year's Stories; 

iow Yeur’s Presents: New Pietures: New 
Year's Music: New Yeour'’s Cabinet Gems: New 
Years Chromes: New Year's Poetry; New Vear’s 
Chrome Bookmarks: New Yeur'’s H.owsehold: New 
Year's Fushions: New Vear's (:reetings, and other 
Hotieay Novelties, with rare Litera Gems and 
Full-size Patterns, inthe Splenatd Helieay Janu- 


f DEMORFS! MONTH! MAGAZINE, 
ets.. post tree. Yearly with a splendid Pre 
mium. Do not fail te see or send tor January 
Number. with the besnutiful Cabinet and Artistie 
Cdl Chromos, worth several times the cust of the 
Mawazine. Sold everywhere. 


ary Number. 


Che Christian Union. 
REV. HENRY WARD B BEECHER, } 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, , Editors. 


Mr. Beecher'’s Sermons etery week. Sunday- 
School Lessons by Mr. Abbott “pectal contri: u- 
ters: Rev. Leonart Bacon, Rev. Dr. Behren’s, 
Rev. Howard Crosby. Rev. Timothy Dwight. Prof. 
Austin Phelps. ‘Hanover) Pres. Noah Porter 
(Yule). Rev. E. §. Porter, Mre. H. B. Stowe, Rev. 
J.™M Rev. H Fyne. Jr.. Rev. J. H. 


Vincent, Kev. Samuel Wole a iny others, 
$33.00 per year. To Clereymen,. 82.50. Agents 

winted. Address HORAT io t NG, Publisher 

7 Park Puce, New Vork. 

"ANCY C ARDS. all styles, with name, 

postpaid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassan,Kenss. N.Y 


THE DININC MAGAZINE. 
The Christian Union ‘Under thi tle the re m thi 
Street. a very neat, laxtructive, entertaining ant ueefal mont? M Laura 
the ¥. and devoted to the interests of the dining room ‘a 
apereed with interesting shetches T? cemarkable feature of tl per “tical if* pr J J 
which includes premium “Weent« Th offer marie » enh respor and ‘ arc 
article promi- ed is teo weil kuewn to every good te be it tr 
(hur nt povtage paid te evere subscriber 20. cent Can of the brated a! Raking 
Powder) rr ed the highe«t aw at Philadelphia, for Strengt 
AGENTS WANTED. —Extraordinarse indocem nts to home Ade agents. Write us for Ag 
C 7 Fil ent thie thetet with your address, and end it with Weents, 
THE UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, Duane New York: 
Please send the ** Dintnc Room Macazine™ for one year, together with Premium n of 
Royal Baking Powder, all free of postage, to 
Name. 
Pest Ofice and County 
hale 


| 
| 
| | 
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your churches for charitable work. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER, } 
LYMAN ABBOTT, ; Errors. 


The claims of Christian charity have never 
been more urgent than they will be this winter. 
The mild autumn has kept the wolf from the 
door, who nevertheless bays ag no great dis- 
tance from many a home. Do not let your 
charity simply blindfold you to suffering. There 
were two who passed by on the other side, but 
only one good Samaritan. (ive to no unknown 
beggars. Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor. One dollar given with consideration is 
worth ten inconsiderately given. Organize in 
“The 
greatest heresy,” says Cecil, ‘* is lack of love.” 
Do not let your chureh fall into that heresy. 
Study your own neighborhood. Dumb poverty 
is both worse and worthier than that which 
eries aloud. Forget not the frontier missionary. 
Charity begins but does not end at home. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
Connecticut, under the direction of their State 
Executive Committee, have inaugurated a series 
of ** Gospel Meetings” for praise, devotion and 
Bible instruction. The churches in each village 
unite ; a series of mectings is arranged for three 
days or more ; in spite of some stormy weather 
they have been well attended ; in the village of 
Cromwell last week forty rose for prayers. The 
work is specifically evangelistic and is largely done 
by laymen who leave the pastors to reap the 
fruit of theirsowing. This is the best commen- 
tary on the Sunday-school lesson in this week’s 
paper. Can any of our readers in other sections 
report to us other similar movements ? 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton and others, on be- 
half of the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, issue an appeal to the women of the U. 
S. to petition Congress for an-amendment to 
the Constitution prohibiting the States from 
disfranchising any citizen on account of sex. 
They are at last addressing the right constitu- 
ency. Suaffrage isa burden as wellas privi- 
lege; so long as most women dread the burden 
and do not covet the privilege the men will not 
bind it on their shoulders. Whenever the wo- 
men want to vote they will. But no class ever 
yet had suffrage thrust upon them; and yo class 
ever will. 


In Louisiana the count proceeds slowly, the 
Returning Board postponing the consideration 
of all disputed precincts till the unquestioned 
oves are counted. In Florida the authorities 
refuse to state the returns already in lest the 


others should be manipulated to meet the emer- 
gency. In South Carolina the electoral vote of 
the State is unquestionably for Hayes. The 
Canvassing Board, by throwing out two counties 
on charges of fraud and violence, has also re- 
turned a Republican legislature, which counts 
the votes for Governor, and has been impris- 
oned and fined for contempt by the Supreme 
Court, one of whose three judges is the some- 
what notorious Moses and another a late partner 
of Peter B. Sweeny, of this city. Gen. Grant 
orders the U. S. forces to “ sustain Gov, Cham- 
berlain in his authority against domestic vio- 
lence.”’ Constitutionally he could do no less. 
Constitutionally he can dono more. The attempt 
to create a sensation because three or four com- 
panies of U. 8S. troops have been ordered to 
Washington failed. The country has not lost 
its head. ‘The latest revolutionary plan, pro- 
viding the country with two Presidents and a 
civil war, we have very briefly discussed in an- 
other column. 


The progress and the dangers of France are 
both illustrated by the refusal of the French 
Assembly to vote money in the budget for next 
year for the military chaplains. ‘This undoubt- 
edly indicates the decadence of priestly power 
in that land, whose greatest foes have been its 
ecclesiastics ever since the days when they 
drove the best blood of France from its borders 
in the persons of the Huguenots. But it also 
perhaps indicates the progress of that spirit of 
irreligion which made a wreck of the first Re- 
public, fair as were its political prospects and 
sound as were most of its political principles. 
Per contra, in Spain the Cortes sustains the in- 
tolerant edict of the government—a triumph for 
the priesthood. 


Though there are abundant rumors there is 
nothing material that is trustworthy to change 
our report last week concerning the situation of 
European affairs. Turkey is getting a draft of 
a new constitution well under way, but no one 
supposes that either her Christian subjects or 
Russia will be satisfied with any paper improve- 
ments in government. In the conference to 
take place at Constantinople England will insist 
on the integrity of the Turkish government, 
Russia on some adequate protection of the 
Christian previnces. It is doubtful if these 
claims can be reconciled. If not, England will 
hardly, in the present state of public sentiment, 
take up arms, unless Russia threatens Constan- 
tinople ; and she still officially disavows any 
purpose todo so, Germany and Austria main- 
tain neutrality. The Russian war-preparations 
proceed with ominous vigor, 


THANKSGIVING! 

HE Puritans made a pretty clean sweep of 

saints’ days, memorial days and festivities. 
The dancing May Day, the jovous Christmas, 
the jovial Hallow Eve, and many another went 
down before the iconoclast’s hand. In their 
place grimly rose up the Fast Day, when good 
Christians wet with penitential tears the seed 
sown, and when more recently folks go a-gun- 
ning, fishing or playing ball. 

Over against the triste and lachrymose Fast 
Day rose up, for a wonder, the jocund Thanks- 
giving Day. It was of genuine Jewish genius 
—a day beginning in solemn worship and 
breaking forth into joyous festivities. Yan- 
kees never appear so awkward as when they 
are trying to enjoy themselves. But Thanks- 
giving Day contrived to clothe itself with 
comeliness and grace. It was the day of the 
household. Children came home; greetings 
were universal; it was a duty to be happy; 
and the most rigorous sought grace to enable 
them to be joyful. Amid the stern and rugged 
habits of the early fathers the day flowed like a 
merry stream making its way among rocks and 


hills, turning its very checks and rebuffs into 
music! It stood out above all other days by its 
transcendent dinner. Alas! the prosperity of 
modern times has brought up the daily dinner 
to such an abundant average that Thanksgiving 
has seemed to shrink. ‘The mountain has not 
come down, but the plain bas gone up, so that 
the difference between Thanksgiving Days and 
days non-thanksgiving is scarcely appreciable. 

There has always been a prejudice against 
New England in the South and West. It was 
enough for a custom that it was Yankee. But 
the New England Thanksgiving has overcome 
all repugnance, and now we behold the bounti- 
ful day marching Southward and Westward, 
pushing before it a table large and generous, 
mining State after State, until to-day, victorious 
over all its foes, Thanksgiving rules universal, 
the very President of the United States recom- 
mending it, and Governors responding with 
proclamations, the world and the echureh in 
unison on culinary doctrine, and all sects con- 
senting to a union on the basis of mince, custard, 
apple and pumpkin pies! 

By-and-by we hope for a cordial and joyful 
union of all sorts and conditions of men on a 
nobler basis; but until then let us stand firm 
for Thanksgiving Day, and rear up through all 
the land a day of monumental joy, whose argu- 
ments convince alike young and old, Jew and 
Gentile, rich and poor, and crown the family 


with cordial love and unbounded festivity ! 


A POSSIBLE JOURNAL. 
N& is the season when every weekly paper 
4 biossoms out with a double-lcaded editorial 
of appeal to the public. Sometimes it stands 
hat in hand and begs its constituency to ** pity 
the sorrows of a poor oid man.” Sometimes it 
puts its conscience in its pocket and announces 
its enormous circulation. Sometimes, pursuing 
a safer course, it announces what an enormous 
circulation it is going to have by anc by. Some- 
times it seeks to evoke subscribers by promising 
as a special feature a series of articles from 
Prof. B. or Dr. C. Sometimes it goes into a 
general fancy goods business, and promises to 
every new subscriber a gift—anything from a 
pair of kid gloves to a steel engraving. 

This is all very well. There is no harm in 
appealing to the charities of the charitable; 
none in announcing the publisher’s ‘** great ex- 
pectations” ; none in making great promises, if 
they are only reasonably fulfilled ; none certain- 
ly in letting the subscriber know what he may 
éxpect in the coming year; and none even in 
going into the dry goods, the grocery, or the 
fancy goods business. Dut neither of these 
courses will make a successful paper. That 
paper which deserves to succeed will succeed ; 
and that paper deserves to succeed which is: 

I. Hevprvt.—lt will give every week some- 
thing which will help its readers to be more 
true, more patient, more courageous, more 
gentle, more faithful—in a word, nobler Ciris- 
tian men and women. It will help parents to 
be forbearing, children to be obedient, servants 
to be hearty, employers to be considerate, neigh- 
bors to be friendly, and friends to be faithful. It 
will help every heart to bear its own burden, 
and a neighbor’s burden too, and to grow more 
near to God bya daily life more worthy of a true 
Christian manhood, 

Il. Sprrirvar.—It will not devote twenty 
columns to hammering at the shell and one to 
picking out the kernel. Doubtful disputations 
about forms and methods and rites and formu- 
las will not jostle from its columns the explica- 
tion and application of the ‘truths that make 
for righteousness.” Mint and anise and cum- 
min will go in fine type; judgment, mercy and 
faith in clean, clear, bold-faced type. 

Il], Fresu,—ltt will deal with the theories of 
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the present. Its motto will be ** day by day our 
daily bread.” It will not ransack the middle 
ages for topics. On the eve of a political elec- 
tion it will present the duties of citizenship ; in 
u time of religious revival it will present meth- 
ods of Christian work. The text of the min- 
ister is to be found in the Word of God; the 
text of the editor in the Providenee of God. 
He will study that book as God turns its leaves 
over for him from day to day. 

IV. Compactr.—lIt will put great truths in 
little compass. Lt will take introduetions for 
granted and will remorselessly cut off perora- 
tions. It will allow no space for rhetorical elo- 
quence. It will allow no superfluous words. 
In time its contributors will catch the spirit of 
its editors, and every page will mareh compact 
as anarmy to battle. It will throw out no skir- 
mish line and allow no stragglers, 

V. Many-sipep,.—It will seek the best 
thoughts of the best thinkers on every topic of 
capital importance. Its Round-Table will be a 
famous gathering place of free knights. Every 
contnbutor will be at liberty to speak his own 
mind. The paper will not be a personal organ, 
a whispering gallery to magnify one small voice 
into a sound of thunder. It will have much 
weight because in it will speak many weighty 
men, 

VI. Above all, it will be catholic, courteous, 
Christian. Putting away all uncharitableness 
it will speak the truth in love. It will make 
mistakes sometimes, for there 1s only one infalli- 
ble man and he lives in Rome and is not an 
editor. But its readers will learn to trust it 
and to believe that if it is sometimes mistaken 
it never deliberately misreports, and never con- 
sciously conceals the truth. | It will be zealously 
abused by some of its contemporaries who are 
jealous of its success, and by others who cannot 
comprehend its catholic spirit and its faith in 
the power and the value of absolute truth, 
But its readers will learn in every issue to cher- 
ish it more and more, and it will receive even 
in the Inisapprehension of its foes the benediction 
of the Master: ** Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake.” 


MR. POTTER OS PAPER REVOLUTION, 
‘\ R. Clarkson N, Potter proposes revolution. 
+ It is characteristic of American human 
nature that he publishes his proposition in a 
newspaper. It occupies three or four columns 
of the ** New York Herald.” Briefly it is as 
follows: 

The electoral votes are to be counted by the 
Senate and House in joint session. If either 
rejects the vote of a State, he claims that it is 
necessarily cast out. If the House easts out 
Louisiana and the Senate proceeds nevertheless 
to count its vote, the House may withdraw. — It 
may declare that no election bas been had by 
the people. It may proceed to elect Mr. Tilden 
President. No special place is necessary for his 
inauguration. Ile may be sworn in at bis resi- 
dence in New York. We shall then have two 
Presidents, one claiming authority from the 
House, the other from the Senate, each acting 
as the chief exccutive, and regarding the other 
as in rebellion, 

We advise none of our readers to emigrate for 
fear of Mr. Clarkson N. Potter’s revolution. 
There will be none. _ For— 

J. The House and Senate have merely to 
count the vote of the electoral colleges. They 
have a right to determine what that vote is; 
they have no right to inquire whether the elec- 
toral college duly certified by the State authori- 
ties truly represents the will of the people of 
that State. That inquiry belongs to the people 
of the State, not to Congress. 

I], If, however, Congress in joint session as- 


sumes Mr. Potter’s unconstitutional ground, 
and casts out the vote of Louisiana on the 
ground of fraud on objection from the House, 
it may cast out the vote of Mississippi on the 
ground of intimidation on objection from the 
Senate. Such a principle would simply put an 
end to election by the people, and relegate it 
to the boldest and most unprincipled party polli- 
ticlans. 

III. In no case can the election constitution- 
ally go to the House. For the people have not 
failed to elect : they have unquestionably elect- 
ed some one; and the constitution does not 
send the election to the House on the failure of 
Congress to find out who is elected. 

IV. If the House, in violation of the consti- 
tution, assumes to elect, its President can take 
no action. He can neither declare war nor 
make peace, nor select a cabinet, nor even 
appoint a U. S. marshal to arrest a rebel against 
his pseudo authority, except by and with the 
consent of the Republican Senate. He cannot 
draw a dollar from the U. S. Treasury, which 
will remain at Washington, nor hold conference 
with his louse, which must sit at Washington, 
and which after the Fourth of March next will 
contain only a majority of ten Democrats, and 
certainly a larger number belonging to that 
party too sane to co-operate in so wild am en- 
deavor to disrupt our government, 

Mr. Clarkson N. Potter will have to try again. 


A SIGNIFICANT CIRCULAR. 
JHE circular printed below was somewhat ex- 
tensively though privately circulated in 
Brooklyn on the eve of the Presidential elec- 
tion. It was not intended for publication ; but 
a copy fell into the hands of a Methodist clergy- 
man who handed it tous. We print it some- 
what reduced in size, with the center piece in- 
dicated instead of engraved, otherwise as nearly 
as practicable in fac simile. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS TO THE POLLS. 


* We must take part in clections,’—C ARpIi- 
NAL McCLoskkEyY. 
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It is scarcely necessary, we trust, to urge our fellow Catho- 
lics to assemble everywhere around the Democratic colors ; 
for they are all by choice or necessity external to the Repulb- 
lican party, and it is incredible to believe that any Catholic 
who has a modicum of self-respect and love for his church 
cun co-operate with that party.—[|Southern Catholic. 


We must learn that we 


citizens 
GILMOUR, 


are 


The following candidates are Catholics, 
[Then follows a list of the Congressional, State, Assembly, 


County and City candidates who belong te the Roman Catho- 
lic party, and for whom the votes of good Catholics are 
demanded on that ground. There are twenty-nine of them, 
and we believe that, in fact, all of them were elected. ] 

We do not know whether this cireular was 
prepared and issued with the authority and ap- 
proval of the local dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church or not. Perhaps some of our 
Roman Catholic contemporaries can tell. How- 
ever that may be, it deserves publication. If 
they did authorize it, those who believe in the 
separation of Church and State ought to know 
of these secret alliances between one of the 
most powerful and quite the most compactly 
organized church in the country with the 
politicians of one of our great parties. If the 
Roman Catholic dignitaries did not authorize it 
they will thank us for exposing the endeavor of 
these unprincipled politicians to barter in secret 
the influence of an honored church for votes. 
We now simply report the fact ; we hope to be 
able hereafter to report that it is disavowed and 
condemned by those who have a right to speak 
for the Roman Catholic Chureh, 


Early in 1877 one may walk across the East 
River from New York to Brooklyn on the be- 
ginning of the new bridge. This is a foot- 
bridge passing over the top of the towers, and 
constructed only for the use of the workmen. 
It will not be opened to the public. The two 
steel cables for supporting this bridge, from the 
manufactory of John A. Roebling’s Sons, have 
been received and placed in position ; they are 
2 5-8 inches in diameter, and have a breaking 
strain of 180 tons each. Each cable was sent 
from the factory on a large wooden reel, which 
was placed at the foot of the Brooklyn pier di- 
rectly under the *‘ carrier” rope. A hemp rope 
wus then attached to the engine at the New 
York pier, and carried to Brooklyn and fastened 
to one end of the foot-bridge cable. By means 
of this hemp rope the engine at New York 
hauled the cable over the river. Once in fifty 
feet an iron roller was attached to the cable and 
placed on the carrier. ‘Thus the cable was pre- 
vented from sagging, and the carrier, support- 
ing the weight of the cable, relieved the hemp 
ropes from all strain except that of hauling. 
The flooring of the foot-bridge is made in sec- 
tions l4x4 feet. Each section is composed of 
oak slats bolted together. These sections will 
be placed on the cable and the foot-bridge eom- 
pleted ina month or two. 


NOTES. 

—The * Nation,” which exhibits remarkable im- 
partiality im stating only one side of a case in 
commenting upon Judge Westbrook’s decision to 
change the place of trial in Mr. Moal-on’s suit, 
says that ‘‘ both parties” have freely distributed 
printed statements upon the merits of the case. 
We shall be obliged to the ** Nation” if it will 
specify a single instance in which Mr. Beecher 
has done anything of the kind during the pending 
of Mr. Moulton’s action, namely, from Dee. 27, 
1875, down to Nov. 13, 1876, when the order of dis- 
continuance was entered. 

—On another page will be found a full report 
from Mr. Conrad Wilson of the competition in- 
augurated by him early in the present year for the 
purpose of collecting data as to corn culture. The 
possibility of raising more corn from a given 
quantity of seed ona given area and at less cost 
than has ever been reported before is of such im- 
portance to a very large proportion of our popula- 
tion that we need only call the attention of our 
readers to the report in question. 


—More changes in the editorial phalanx. Rev. 
Dr. Lucius E. Smith, associated for eight years 
past with the ** Examiner and Chronicle” (Baptist) 
of this city, becomes editor-in-chief of the Bos- 
ton ** Watchman,” from which Drs. Lorimer and 
Johnson withdrew. The Presbyterian * Weekly” 
strengthens its foree by the addition of Rev. 8. 
D. Noyes. The promotion in each case falls on 
worthy men. 

—The safe arrival of Tweed as a prisoner and 
his second incarceration is a text —— but it is so 
suggestive that it needs no sermon. 

—The negro is making progress despite all op- 
position. The ** American Missionary” is here- 
after to be printed at Hampton, Va., by the 
colored students of the school there, on a press 
which is the gift of Richard Hoe of this city. The 
editors propose to enrich the pages of their month- 
ly, which will assume a quarto form, with contri- 
butions from writers of recognized ability on the 
problems connected with the work of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. 

—The approaching sale of Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston's art collection is a public misfortune. 
It is probably the best private collection in this 
country, and with a generosity not too common 
in such cases was customarily opened to the pub- 
lic on certain days, and under certain proper 
restrictions, and for the last summer bas been 
loaned to the public entirely. Its equal will not 
be soon seen in this country again. 

—QOur readers will please to remember that the 
‘‘aurantia” of commerce is not properly so called. 
It should be “ ammoniumnitrodiphenylamin,” as 
it is according to the “Scientific American” a 
‘harmless ammoniumbexanitrodiphenylamid.” 
Our proof-readers and cowpositors are bereby in- 
structed to subs: itute the correct for the incorreet 
form whenever the article is mentioned in ovr 
columns, 
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SHOULD CHURCH PROPERTY BE 
By CuarLes DUDLEY WARNER. 


| Tis the result of our experience that it is bet- 
ter both forthe State and the Church that they 
should be separate; and this being our theory and 
our rule it is incumbent upon those who hold that 
the State should help maintain the churches to 
give a good reason for the departure from the 
rule. That there are reasons we admit. Are they 
strong enough to counterbalance the inconsistency 
and perhaps the ultimate danger of even this 
slight dependence upon the State? Some of the 
reasols for the exemption are these: 

1. Churehbes are among the strongest forces in 
the preservation of order and morality; they are 
more effective than the courts, the jails, the 
police: they are ceters of intelligence, sobriety, 
virtue. 

2) Churches are not only nuclel of good in- 
Huences, but their editices are often ornaments of 
the towns where they stand, they enhance the 
value of property about them; so well is this 
understood that Western speculators are sure to 
exhibit the attraction of a church upon their 
plots of paper TOWNS, and Eastern speculators 
have been known to be liberal in the building of 
ehurches with, at heart, half an eve to their effect 
upon contiguous real estate. 

2. Property invested in churches is not produe- 
tive; it vields no income to the investors, but 
rather calls for further outlay; and it is for the 
advantage of a benelicent society, and is inci- 
dentally a benefit to the whole community. 

Neither of these propositions can be denied, and 
they would settle the question if there were not 
other considerations, both of justice and of ex- 
pedieney, which willbe more and more prominent 
as our society develops and settles into more rigid 
forms. Remember that our theory is not tolera- 
tion as to religion or religions, but absolute 
equality; not toleration or favor by the State, but 
perfect separation between Church and State. We 
are discussing things as they are, and not now 
raising the question of giving a religious cast to 
the State. And so far do we carry this theory in 
practice, and so much are we menaced by a cer- 
tain danger in not adhering to it, that most of us 
agree that itis best that the State schools should be 
entirely secular, that religious instruction should 
not be undertaken by the State, but be left to 
individual effort: unless, indeed, as is done in 
some of the German public schools, we should 
provide for instruction in a variety of religions. 

If our population were homogeneous, and ac- 
cepted one religion, substantially, this question of 
taxing church property would be likely to remain 
anabstractone. But, as our society is constituted 
there are members of it who are able to say that 
the exemption is not only a violation of our na- 
tional policy but that it is unjust. If a man does 
not choose to belong to any religious society, it is 
unjust to tax him indirectly for the support of 
such a society. And the exemption from the tax- 
able list of any property adds something to his 
own tax. Nor is it any answer to his objection to 
say that the addition is small, or to try to show 
him that his property may be enhanced in value 
by the church, or that he receives full value in 
the influence of the church on society in the way 
of protection of his own property. His reply is 
that he has a right to protection any way, and 
that you have no wore right to tax him indirectly 
for the church than directly. He is willing to 
pay the increased taxes on the enhanced value of 
his property by reason of the neighborhood of a 
ehureh ora public park, but he insists that the 
tax shall be legitimately applied, and the State 
would not think of voting a subsidy to the church. 
Nor is it any reply to say to another objector that 
practically it comes to the same thing whether the 
ehurech is taxed or whether the taxes of the imme- 
diate community are a little increased by its ex- 
emption. It can still be shown that the exemption 
ix unequal, and that simple justice would tax all 
alike. 

It is unequal in another way. Here are two 
ehurehes side by side. The society of one has 
chosen to put into its construction and remove 
from taxation one hundred thousand dollars. The 
other society has been content to build a simple 
house of worship that cost only five thousand 
dollars, and yet its members indirect 


'y ure taxed 


for the support of the costly house, ‘ou may say 
that the hundred thousand dollars so invested is 
not productive, and that perhaps nobody ts in- 
jured by its going into this unproductive form ; it 
might have been squandered, Still there is here 
a manifest inequality. 

Besides the justice there is the expediency of 
non-exemption. 1 believe that churches would 
enjoy vigorous life and are useful in proportion to 
their independence. Take the world over, there 
is more life in a self-supporting than in an endowed 
church, Ihave heard of a chureh society in this 
State which has a fixed income just large enough 
not to give its minister a decent salary, and the 
addition needed to keep him off the serrated edge 
of anxiety is raised by the hardest. If the 
people had been accustomed to pay the full salary 
| believe it would come easier. It seems to be the 
effect of gifts to enfeeble, whether in the shape of 
endowments to churches or ** donations” to min 
isters. 

Eeelesiastical exenptions in the past inflicted 
society with a burden called in the law books 
mortmain. The trouble has now gone to the head. 
One of the diseases of the present social state is 
said to be caput mortuum, vulgarly Known as 
**deadheadism.” Exemption is one form of this 
demoralization. The church can no more than 
the minister or the editor afford to be a ‘* dead- 
head.” 

I am not certain, also, but exemption has 
something to do with the multiplying of churches 
of various sects beyond the need of the communi- 
ty; the ambitious building of edifices more costly 
than the society can afford, by which they run in 
debt—devotees to the gospel of inflation, and sit- 
ting, not at ease in Zion, under a gigantic mort- 
gage. In a country walking-expedition some 
years ago we came upon three meeting-houses 
upon the cross-roads. Service for a year had 
been held in none of them: they were all empty; 
exemption had marked them for its own. And 
only the other day in a conspicuous avenue of a 
neighboring city I saw a beautiful church, new 
and in good repair, with staring bills plastered on 
it: ** This church forsale.” If anybody is in need 
of a first-rate granite church, with ‘all the modern 
improvements, free of taxation, he can buy that 
one, It is not without reason, I suppose, in view 
of the dangers of ecclesiastical acquisition in the 
past and in other lands, that this question has been 
raised here. I do not apprehend any immediate 
danger from this source; neither, on the contrary, 
do I believe that America is going to be different 
in its experience from all preceding nations. We 
shall probably run much the same course. There 
are those who think that there is an ‘‘American 
way” for everything, that we are somehow exempt 
from almost universal laws, and have nothing to 
learn from the experience of other peoples. There 
are those, for instance, who think we in our cir- 
cumstances and opportunities are so different 
from all other nations that ever became bankrupt 
that we can make money by stamping paper, bas- 
ing its value on the general excellence of our at- 
mosphere, the infallible honesty of our people, or 
upon what we owe. I expect no such good luck, 
and no escape, forever, from the experiences of 
our predecessors. 

Every civilized nation of our era. has suffered 
from the accumulation of property in ecclesias- 
tical hands; and the slow-growing wrong of cen- 
turies has usually been righted by the violence of 
revolution, and in most cases the accumulations 
have been as harmful to the spiritual life of the 
organizations making them as to the community 
at large. You may read in Mr. Schuyler’s ‘‘ Turk- 
istan ” that even in desolate Central Asia, where 
the whole amount of cultivable land is exceedingly 
small, a considerable portion of the property is in 
mortmain—supporting only drones and fanatics. 

At present you seem to be safe in exempting 
omly property actually in use for religious pur- 
poses. But where, in the future, are you to draw 
the line in vast establishments where churches. 
schools, convents, and religious fraternities and 
Sisterhoods are all one religious body ? How can 
you tell where the line of exemption will be drawn 
when the majorities of our legislatures come, per- 
haps, to be elected by the votes of our great cities? 
What have you to say of the dangers of a legisla- 
tion guided by a party for the favor of a sect ? 


It is enough to suggest these things. Of course 


there can be no distinction here of religious bodies. 
They must be on an equality. ‘There is one safe 
rule: and that is non-exemption, total religious 
independence, absolute separation of the State 
and the ecclesiastical societies. 


MY TRUST. 
Br Ss. P. DRIVER. 
whene'’er I seem to. tread 
e Alone the devious paths ot care. 
My beart is always comforted, 
For I remember Thou art there. 


Through gloom of night and glare of day 
My hands reach out and clasp Thine own, 
And down the weary miles ol way 
Thou leay'’st me nevermore alone. 


Be Thou my Elder Brother still! 

My vearning beart knew naught of rest 
In all life’s toulsome scearchings till 

It beat against Thy kindred breast. 


Thy love was deeper than my thought, 
Thy pitying eyes my need revealed: 
Then, broken-winged, my spirit sought 

The refuge where my hurt was healed, 
Thy helpful care, O Christ, excecds 

The utmost service I can pay ; 
And far above the voice of creeds 

I prize Thy whisper by the way. 


Not churchly rights to me impart 
The marvels of Thy saving grace ; 
Within the temples of the heart 
I tind thy sure abiding-plice. 


Task no human lips to tell 

Hiow I may best enjoy Thy love: 
Thou art my soul's Immanuel, 

And all my hours Thy fullness prove. 


The joys of earth are flowers that tade 
And wither in the Auturon’s breath ; 

Its hopes but shriveled garlands, mude 
To deck the marble doors of death. 


To Thee, my more than friend, Lbwould 
My all of trust and bope confide; 

And talse the love, unreal the good, 
That would entice me from Thy side 


Sin strews her trophies at my feet 
And sings her syrea song ip vain, 

My wealth of joy is too complete 
To wander from Thy paths again. 


I ask no more! for, having Thee, 
[ean no more of good possess ; 
Thy smiles are sunshine unte me; 

Thy love is all my righteousness 


Thro’ Thee life's gilded snares I shun; 
by Thee life's varied ills work out 

Time's puzzling problems, one by one 
And clear-eved trust is born of doubt. 


And now life’s dusty thoroughfare 
Grows radiant ‘neath thy shining feet, 

And through the storm-beats of despair 
Faith marches toward Thy Merey-secut 


THE RIGHTS OF THE PULITT. 
By Rev. Fowarp Evererr Hace. 
QEOPLE who dread politics in the pulpit may 
look with advantage into old history, and 
see what were the old experiences. 

Here is the ** Golden-Mouthed” Jolin Chrysostom 
—the great preacher of Constantinople. One 
scene from his life will show what preaching em- 
perors had to listen to then—and people too. 

Eutropius, the minister of the emperor Arcadius, 
had, without Chrysostom’s Knowledge, secured 
his appointment as bishop. In spite of himself 
he was called from Antioch and brought to Con- 
stantinople. The people were enthusiastic in 
approval of the choice. ‘The clergy were not so 
well pleased. Clirysostom was simple to asceti- 
eism. He spent the immense revenues of his see 
not in revelry but in hospitals forthe poor. He 
won the hearts of the people, while he stood 
against the luxury of the court. Twice was he 
exiled from Constantinople. The people made an 
insurrection to compel ‘his recall. It was in this 
movement that half Constantinople was burned to 
the ground—the old church of St. Sophia with 
the rest. 

Chrysostom was net displeased with the excite 
ments of such times. They gave room for the 
display of his eloquence, and he did not dislike to 
display it. Nor can anything be seen or heard 
more dramatic than that which passed in the 
church of St. Sophia itself when the prime min- 
ister, Eutropius, took refuge there, claiming asy- 
lum from his enemies. 


é 
Eutropius had found the right of asylum, held 


by all churches, an inconvenience in administra- 


tion; and he had offended Chrysostom by cutting: 


it off. It was, indeed, the substitute for the right 
of asylum in pagan temples, [Eusebius had ven- 
tured to seize some fugitives who had sought such 
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asylum, Whose estates he wanted to contiseate, lle 
wid therefore abolished the custom. 

But now the time of his own fall from power 
had come. He had incurred the hatred of the 
empress, and grown more and more odious to the 
people; and the emperor hituself finally ordered 
him to leave the palace, 

Ile hastened to take refuge in the eathedral, 
the very asylum which he had himself violated ; 
he passed boldly into the sanctuary, drawing 
aside the veil that separated the Hloly of Holies 
from the part of the church reserved for the faith- 
ful, and embracing one of the pillars that sup- 
ported the sacramental table he awaited the 
coming of the bishop, while the erowd gathered 
outside with threatening voices and sound of 
arms that showed the soldiers were upon his 
track. The bishop came. He did not coneeal his 
pride and pleasure at finding this perseeutor of 
the church now Kneeling and demanding its merey, 
lle took Eutropius by the hand and coneealed 
him among the sucred vessels, and then went out 
to exhort the crowd and the soldiers. Passing to 
the presence of the emperor, he declared that 
the asylum of the clhureh was sacred, and that no 
fugitive could be given up who had sought refuge 
there, 

These incidents took place on the last day of 
the week, and the next day an immense crowd as- 
~mbled for the church services. Men and women 
collected at early morning from the publie places 
and the amphitheaters, all animated with hatred 
to Rutropius and bitter feelings toward the bishop 
whe would not reuder him up for justice. 

(lrysostom, meanwhile, was inspired by the 
thought of the vietory of the church over the 
powers of earth. Ile was proud to be chosen for 
the instrument of such a triumph. And it was 
here that he chose to bring in some of that theat 
rical effeet which would set olf the powerful elo- 
quence he was to use, At the moment he mount- 
ed the steps from which he was to address the 
crowd he commanded silence with a motion of his 
hand, the veil before the sanctuary was drawn 
aside, and Eutropius was seen Kneeling beneath 
the altar to which he clung, his head strewn with 
ashes, pale and trembling and gnashing his teeth. 
Then the bishop began: 


“At thie moment, if ever, let us exclaim with the wise 
nan, Vanity of vanities! all is vanity!’ Where now is the 
-~plendor of the consulate’, Where the brilliant lgeht of 
ljtups and torches, where the joy andthe music of the dance, 
of teasts and guy assemblies’ Where are the gorgreous 
crowns and towing draperies, the tattering shouts of the 
poople, the applause of the circus, the adulation of thousands 
of spectators’ All this has passcdaway. The wind with a 
~nuwle blast bas swept away the leaves, and has left the tree 
bure., Shaken toits roots. Whereare the pretended friends, 
the swartn of purasites’ the latter laden with viands, and 
the wine-cup passed trom one to another, the delicacies of 
the cooks, the supple language of the lackeys—what has be- 
come oft all this’ A dream of the night that fades in the 
daylight, a spring thower that withers in summer, a shadow 
that passes, sinoke that vanishes, a bubble that bursts,a 
spider's web that is torn! So let us eay again. * Vanity of 
vanities! allis vanity!’ Iygseribe these words on your walls, 
on your garments, your public squares, your streets, your 
houses, your windows, your doors, write them on your con- 
-clences, to be ever present to your thought, repeat them at 
dinner, at supper.in your gay assemblies; let each one say 


to his neighbor, * Vanity of vanities! all is vanity! 
Then, turning to Eutropius, he addressed him: 


“Did I not say to you that riches tlee’ You would not 
listen tome. Did I nottell you that weulth was like an un- 
grateful servant, ever ready to forsake you’ And you would 
net believe me. You fought against the church, and the 
church opens its arms to receive you. You loved and fa- 
vored the theaters, and they have betrayed you. The 
thureh whieh you persecuted has but one care to-day—it 
olfers you a band to save you in your distress, 

“Who was ever greater than this man’ Noonein all the 
world could pretend to such riches as bis; be lacked no hon- 
ors, he had reached the pinnacle, be was envied, he was 
dreaded: and now, behold! he has become more wretched 
thun the captive laden with chains, more destitute than the 
‘lave, poorer than the famished beggar! But why seek to 
move you by imagining pictures’ Do you not see him your- 
~Ives beneath the aitar’ See how bis teeth chatter, his 
body trembles, he sobs, his tongue is paralyzed with terror! 
Heis no jonger a living being, be is a statuc, where the soul 
itself has become lilcless stone. 

“No. L repeat, wish not by my words to insult bis mis 
ery, | wish to touch you, to show you that he suffers, in 
order that his sufferings may suffice you and your hearts 
inuy be sottenmed., Ll know that among you are men unchari- 
tuble enough to upbraid me for baving received this man 
here, and my act is imputed tome as a crime. He attacked 
the Church, you say. Yes, but be has taken refuge in the 
Church. Let us glorify God for bringing the enemy of the 
‘hurch to acknowledge its power and mercy. Respect Eu- 
hropius in his asylum; he is, as he lies there, the fairest orna- 
nent of the altar! 

“Anornament! you exclaim, this man, avaricious, unjust, 
Mipacious! this wretch who wished to attack the altar itself! 
lie has himself closed the doors of the asylum, and, by his 
Own law, abrogated the pardon he implores! True, itis so! 
But by his own action he renders the inviolability of this 


asylum greater and more manifest. The Church is like the 
king whose majesty is less great while he is seated tranquil 
upon his throne, clad in purple, with crown upon his brow, 
than when he stands upright, trampling beneath his feet his 
slaughtered enemies !"’ 


This isa specimen of Chrysostom’s eloquence, 
set off by the scenery of the gorgeous cathedral, 
of the tumultuous crowd, and the vietim kneeling 
by the altar. His eloquence gained his cause for 
the moment, but the culprit fled afterwards from 
the sanctuary and was not able to defend his life 
longer. Such scenes in the life of Chrysostom 
stand out in contrast to his passion for the desert. 
His solitary meditation purified his mind, and he 
owed to it his grandeur and his virtue, but it did 
not satisfy him. It would seem as if he could not 
live without ‘* the praise of men,” as well as ** the 
praise of God.” Or, to put it in other words, he 
wanted to be praised for his genius as much as for 
his goodness, 

Ah, me! 

Hie was proud of his simplicity, and wanted to 
be complimented for his poverty. 

But when he was sent into exile what was 
really noble all came to the front. So, when they 
buried the great A Becket, they found a hair shirt 
next the grand noblemanu’s skin. 

And the good which men do lives after them. 
It is the evil which ‘lies interred with their 
People who sneered at his pettinesses 


bones, 
while he lived remembered his courage when he 
died. It was a good thing in the mad luxury of 
Constantinople to recollect that a man could live 
there as sternly and simply as Chrysostom. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, 
By Rev. J. M. Sruntrevant, D. D. 


rFIYUE right unlerstanding of this phrase and 
its equivalent, “*‘the kingdom of God,” is 
quite indispensable to a just appreciation of the 
whole course of our Lord’s teaching and ministry. 
The manner in which this phrase was used both 
by John the Baptist and by our Lord himself in 
his first public teaching shows clearly enough that 
it was already familiar to the Jews at that time, 
and that it signified to the popular mind the 
coming and reigning of the Messiah. Nor ean we 
well entertain a doubt that it originated from the 
prophecies of Daniel. When I read, (Dan. ii., 44,) 
—‘* And in the days of these kings shall the God 
of Heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed; and the kingdom shall not be left to 
other people, but it shall break in pieces and con- 
sume all these kingdoms, and shall stand forever,” 
-I experience a certainty of conviction which 
scarcely admits of any increase of intensity that 
this is a prophecy of the coming of the Messiah, 
and of his influence on the world. I seem to see 
with a certainty like that of intuition that this is 
a prediction of the founding of Christianity in the 
heart of the Roman empire. This, and nothing 
but this, is fitly symbolized by the ‘** stone eut out 
of the mountain without hands, which became a 
great mountain and filled the whole earth.” So 
obviously do these images represent the founding 
of Christianity that they entirely dominate in 
the interpretation of the prophecy in which they 
occur, and necessitate the application of the fourth 
kingdom to the Roman empire. I cannot help 
regarding our Lord’s use of tliese phrases as an 
acceptance of that interpretation of this propheey 
which regarded it as a prediction of his coming 
and his influence on the world. He did accept it 
asa part of his mission to establish a new social 
order in the world, which in its ultimate results 
should supplant all forms of despotic tyranny 
and substitute in their place an empire of righteous- 
ness, peace and love. Doubtless Christ’s work in 
the world begins with individual renovation, but 
it will end with a regeneration of society itself. 
That Christ so understood his own work is 
abundantly apparent. Perhaps the most remark- 
able utterance to be found in any language is that 
of our Saviour in the Sermon on the Mount : 
‘* Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” His meek, quiet followers are not always 
to be a persecuted and down-trodden few, they 
are to possess the earth by rightful inheritance. 
The meekness which he so grandly illustrated in 
the palace of the High Priest, in Pilate’s hall of 
judgment and on the cross, is to be the character- 
istic of the brightest periods of human civiliza- 
tion. 


The same truth is forcibly proved by the parable 


of the tares of the field. *: The field is the world; 
the good seed are the children of the kingdom.” 
His work in the world wiil not be accomplished 
till that whole field shall have been sown with 
that good seed, and yield a ripened harvest of 
righteousness. The parable of the mustard seed is 
of similar import. It was the least of seeds he 
was then sowing, but it would become a tree and 
the fowls of the air would lodge in the branches 
of it. So of the leaven; it was a little leaven 
mingled with a large mass of meal, but it would 
work on till the whole was leavened. 

There is another very remarkable utterance of 
our Lord which conducts us by an inevitable logie 
to the same conelusion. ‘* Verily | say unto you 
that ve which have followed me, in the regenera- 
tion, when the Son of Man shall sit in the throne 
of his glory, ye also shall sit on twelve thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Here the 
kingaom is clearly brought to view. ‘* He shall 
sit in the throne of his glory.” Doubtless he 
meant that same Kingdom whieh he came to 
establish, and whieh Daniel predicted. He will 
not always be despised, dishonored and rejected as 
then. Millions will do him homage, and reverently 
bow to his moral authority. In authority his 
throne will be higher than those of the kings and 
emperors of the earth. This is beginning to be 
fultilled before our eyes. Where even now is there 
a kingly authority that seems not small and econ- 
temptible before that of Jesus of Nazareth? In 
his deepest humiliation he foresaw and foretold all 
this, and far greater things that are to be. 

The regeneration here spoken of is not that of 
the books of theology. It includes that, but it is 
a word of vastly widerimport. It is the ‘* palin- 
genesia,” the new creation. ‘* He that sat on the 
throne said, Behold, | make all things new.” It is 
the completion of that which is foreshadowed in 
the parable of the tares of the field. It is that 
ripened harvest of righteousness. The beginning 
of this new creation was made when Jesus gathered 
his band of disciples around him. Then the stone 
was cut out of the mountain without hands. Those 
who then followed him in the beginning of the 
regeneration of a lost world shall also ‘‘sit on 
twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
That kingdom ix not to be governed by material 
or political forees, but by the power of truth and 
love. In wielding those moral forces those twelve 
men should be pre-eminently associated with him. 
Through nineteen conturies they have been, they 
now are, and till the consummation of all things 
they will be. Nor they alone, but all his true 
followers in every age shall thus share in the 
administration of his kingdom. They shall be 
‘* kings and priests unto Giod forever and ever.” 

Jesus Christ did then, from the beginning of his 
ministry, propose and intend a social as well as an 
individual renovation of the world. He proposed, 
on sound and true principles, to reform society by 
a radical reformation of individual character. He 
not ouly proposed and anticipated such a social 
renovation, but he set in motion a train of moral 
forces which have been steadily working upon the 
world to secure it for eighteen centuries, and 
working with a constantly accelerated rapidity. 
Some men seem to find great difficulty in believing 
in Jesus Christ. One feels disposed to ask them 
in whom they can believe. 


THE SECRET OF ITS POWER. 
By JAcos ABBOTT. 

YOMETIMES a curious question is raised, as a 
KJ) matter of speculative interest, in respect to 
the nature of the bond which gives the subject of 
religion so powerful and so universal a hold upon 
the human soul. It would seem that the main 
element of this interest is the irrepressible demand 
which the soul feels for some relief from the 
dreadful burden of sin; which relief the various 
forms of religion, acting in various ways and by 
different methods, profess to afford. 

The various systems of religion which prevailed 
in the world before the coming of Christ attempted 
to do this by votive offerings to appease the anger 
of imaginary gods, by sacrifices, through which 
the guilt and the penalty were supposed to be 
transferred to innocent animals, and by self 
inflicted penances and penalties of various kinds, 
by which the just judgment of heaven was 
supposed to be satisfied. It was not until the 
coming of Jesus Christ that the free remission of 
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sins, through the paternal lovingkindness of God, 
was announced in connection with such atonement 
as was involved in the sufferings endured by the 
divine Messenger, who came to proclaim the glad 
tidings to the human race. 

The proclamation of this new way of salvation 
from sin constitutes the joyful news, the glad 
tidings, which the gospel message is every where 
spoken of as bringing to man. 

And as the feeling of remorse under the con- 
sciousness of guilt, in all its various forms and 
degrees. is undoubtedly the great paramount 
source of human suffering, so any means of effect- 
ual relief from it must be the greatest imaginable 
boon which can be granted to humanity. 

And this consideration not only explains the 
great power and charin which the Christian relig- 
ion exercises, in comparison with all other systems, 
over the human race, but it in a measure accounts 
for the different degrees of interest which the 
different forms and aspects of it, as presented by 
different denominations, awaken in the mind. 
There are certain theological theories which seem 
+o avoid many speculative difficulties, and look 
very attractive to philosophical minds, but they 
take no strong hold of the mass of mankind, for 
they bring no relief from the burden of sin. They 
offer, it is true, free forgiveness for him through 
the paternal love of (iod, but the soul seems to 
feel the want of something more than this; a 
want which is satistied by taking into the account 
the sufferings which the Son of God endured in 
bringing the news of this salvation to the human 
family,—which sufferings, in mysterious 
way, that we do not profess clearly and fully to 
understand, and to which we give the name of an 
atonement, for want of any other term, give peace 
to the troubled conscience. They touch the heart 
of the sinner, melt and subdue his pride, and 
open the way for his cordial acceptance of the 
offered mercy, which without it would have been 
offered in vain. 

This seems to be the secret of the magical power 
which the Christian religion in its evangelical 
forms possesses, to subdue, and often to re-create, 
as it were, the most stubborn and obdurate 
natures,—even though presented in the plainest 
and simplest garb. It is the power of these truths 
which gives so much effectiveness to such preach- 
ing as that of Whitfield and Payson and Finney 
and Moody, destitute as it may be of all elegance 
of diction or of oratorical charm. It is this which 
gives such power over the human heart to the 
hymns of Cowper and Montgomery, and to the 
singing of Sankey; and it is the want of any 
effective and really satisfying provision for the 
relief of the soul from the burden of guilt which 
prevents many a nicely drawn out philosophical 
system from taking any strong and permanent 
hold upon the human soul. 


THE NATION” ON CLERICAL 
CRITICS. 

F I understand the *‘ Nation” aright, it insists 

. with its accustomed vigor that clergymen, by 
reason of their peculiar training and habits of 
thought, are not competent to weigh the evidence 
and traverse the conclusions of men of science 
like Prof. Huxley : their numerous reviews of his 
recent lectures in Chickering Hall are therefore 
valueless if not absurd. 

But if clergymen and theologians and the mis- 
cellaneous laity are not competent to weigh evi- 
dence and find a verdict upon these questions of 
science, pray what shall be said of the scientific 
man himself who consents to plead before such a 
jury 

When the scientific student leaves his research 
and comes before the people to tell what he has 
found, and to exhibit the ‘'demeonstrative evi- 
dence” of his conclusions, by consenting to plead 
he waives the right to speak with authority. His 
friends and sympathizers make a mistake when 
they revile the very jury before which the master 


consented to plead. 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 
N. Y. 


Ihave recently spent some time in ascertaining 
whether of late there has been any change in the 
training of editors which has fitted them to take 
the prominent part which they are assuming in 
the discussions that are raised by the progress of 


physical science, IT obtained the most recent 
catalogue of Yale College, to learn from it what 
might be the curriculum of the ** School of Jour- 
nalism” in that university, of which the news- 
papers were informing the public not many years 
ago. ‘lo my surprise | find that there is no such 
school. Determined to be faithful, | have visited 
several newspaper offices, but not even in the 
innermost have discovered any 
apparatus for especial scientific investigation. | 
discovered only ink, pens, shears, and a big paste- 
pot, and a sort of mouldy smell pervading the 
apartinent. I said to myself, But editors are 
notoriously modest, truthful men; they would not 
knowingly pass themselves off as competent to 
criticise the very crities of scientific dogmas, and 
I shall find traces here of careful, systematic 
study. But in every office visited by me the most 
conspicuous books have been, on the table, 
“Webster's Dictionary” and the ** Tribune Al- 
manac,” and on the shelves, books of ready refer- 
ence and Patent Office Reports. 

Indeed there seems to be no especial fitness in 
the editorial training for scientific pursuits. Just 
as the average minister comes into life with a 
reverential (and therefore ** unscientific’) mind, 
so the average editor has come into his chair from 
the turmoil of polities, or else from the dilettante- 
ism of literature. According to some good ob- 
servers of modern society and the leaders of 
modern thought, he is constantly open to the 
suspicion that he writes only for his living, and 
holds his convictions altogether too loosely. 

Some might be surprised if lawyers or doctors 
undertook to discuss scientific subjects, but they 
are, in a measure, scientific men, accustomed to 
the study of facts, and therefore may be supposed 
to do some good thinking; but, on the other 
hand, an editor's time is of necessity almost 
wholly devoted to the study of the opinions and 
sayings of other men, and when an editor as- 
sumes to judge between scientists and their critics, 
surprise is excusable. 

l am moved to write thus by my regret at seeing 
educated and influential men like the editors of 
the ** Nation ” helping by their example to spread 
the already prevalent delusion that training is not 
needed to enable a man to talk or think with profit 
to himself or others on any subject, and it is a de- 
lusion which—let me say—helps to cut the ground 
from under the feet of editorial as well as of other 
teachers. 

If any reader doubts the propriety of the reason- 
ing on which this article is based, | must refer 
him to the ** Nation” of October 26, 1876, where, 
under the caption, **‘ Clergymen as Scientific Men,” 
he will find this very same line of argument. 

EDWARD W. Bacon, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Che Parton Experiment. 
By THE AuTHOR OF “ HELEN’s BABIFs.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 
_Y PEAKING after the manner of the flesh, tlhe 
\ J) Reverend Timotheus Brown had found only 
plain sailing on the river; spiritually, he had a 
very different experience. ‘‘As stubborn a 
mule” was the most common of the current esti- 
mates of Parson Brown's character; and if the 
conscientious old preacher had ever personally 
heard this opinion of himself, the verbal expres- 
sion thereof would have given him but slight an- 
noyance compared with that which he experienced 
from his own inner wan as he paddled down the 
stream. To forcibly resist something so satisfied 
the strongest demand of his nature that neither 
shortening breath nor blistering hands caused 
him to slacken the speed with which he forced 
his paddle against the water. But another con- 
test was going on, and in this the consistent theo- 
logian was not so triumphant as he liked always 
to be. Harry Wainright was one of the un- 
godly : that he owned (and frequently occupied) a 
high-priced pew in Mr. Brown’s own church was 
only another reason why the preacher should 
quote concerning him, ** He that being often re- 
proved hardeneth his neck——’—what if the con- 
clusion of the same passage—*' shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy” should ap- 
ply’ What could prevent its doing so if Wain- 
right had fulfilled the description in the first 
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half’ Had not the same God inspired the whol 
passage’ If so, what right had any man, least 
of all a minister of the Gospel, to’ try to set at 
naught the Divine willy Harry Wainright was, 
according to the decrees of an unchangeable Giod, 
one of the lost—as much so as if he were already 
in the bottomless pit. And still the old man’s 
paddle flew: once on the trip he had felt as if the 
weakness of the arm of flesh would decide the 
case for him, and in favor of the Word whose ex 
pounder he was: he found himself wishing that it 
might, so that he could feel that although God 
had overruled him he might have comfort in the 
assurance that he had not proved indifferent to 
his sudden emotion of yearning for his fellow- 
man. But that mysterious physical readjustment, 
known in animals as second breath,” came to 
his fainting frame: and then it 
seemed as if no watery torrent could prevail 
against the force of hisarm. Oh! if be might but 
talk to some one of the fathers of the church: 
that he might be, even for ten minutes, back in 
his own library! But no father of the church re- 
sided along the Reverend Brown's nautical course, 
nor was there a theological library nearer than 
his own, and there he was, actually bent upon 
saving one whom the Eternal pronounced lost ! 
Lost’ Hold! ** For the Son of Man is come into 
the world to save them that are lost.” If Christ 
had a right to save the lost, bad not an am 
bassador of Christ the same privilege’ Was 
not an ambassador one who stood in the place— 
who fulfilled the duties—of an absent king” 
“Glory be to God on high!” shouted the Rey- 
erend Timotbeus, and the dense woods echoed 
back ** God on high!" as the old nan, forty years 
a conscientious pastor, but only that instant econ 
verted to Christianity, drove his paddle into the 
water with a foree that nearly threw the canoe 
into the air. 

As for Parson Wedgewell, we left arising 
from his knees after asking information from bis 
Divine Guide, he found himself upon the right 
road. The river was nearer than he had dared to 
hope; a run of half a mile brought him into a 
clearing, in which stood Brown's warehouse, near 
the river. The * Excellence” had just put her 
nose against the bank, and the clerk at the ware- 
house was tired of wondering why Fred Maecdon- 
ald on the opposite bunk was shouting so impa- 
tiently to the ferryman, and why an old man in a 
eanoe should be coming down the river at the 
rate of fifty paddle strokes per minute. when he 
saw Parson Wedgewell, coatless, hatless, with 
open shirt, disordered hair, and face covered with 
dirt deposited just after an unlucky stumble, 
come flying along the road, closely followed by 
Tom Adams, who was lashing his horses furiously. 
A happy inspiration struck the clerk » he shouted 
‘Horse thief!” and seized the parson, and in- 
stantly received a blow under the chin which 
rendered him inactive and despondent for the 
space of half an hour. The parson saw the ganyg- 
plank shoved out, he saw Harry Wainright step 
aboard, he saw the Rev. Timotheus jump froin 
his canoe into water knee deep, dash up the 
plank, and throw his arm over Harry Wainright’s 
shoulder ; but only a second or two elapsed before 
Parson Wedgewell monopolized the runaway's 
other side, and then, as the three men stared at 
each other, neither one speaking a word, and the 
two pastors bursting into tears, ‘om Adams hur- 
ried aboard, and exclaimed, 

“Mr. Wainrigbt, Mrs. Wainright is particular 
anxious to see you this evenin’, for somethin’, | 
don’t know what, an’ I hadn't time to get any 
sort of a carriage for fear I'd lose the boat: but 
there's good springs to the seat of the brick-yard 
wagon, an a new sheepskin besides.” No other 
words coming to Tom's mind, he abruptly walked 
forward muttering, **That’s the cock-an’-bullest 
yarn | ever did tell—l Anew I wouldn't know 
what to say.” As Tom meditated, he heard one 
*roustabout”™ say to another, 

‘I say, Bill, you know that feller that used to 
sell such bully whiskey in Barton’ Well, he's 
around there on the guards, dancin’ like a lunatic. 
| shouldn't wonder if that’s what come of swearin’ 
off drinkin’.” 

Mighty unsafe perceedin’,” replied Bill, eyeing 
Crupp suspiciously. 

Harry Wainright made not the slizhtest objec- 
tion to going back home, and he acted very much 
like a man who was glad of the company in which 
he found hiniself. The divine of the canoe looked 
at his blistered hands, and paid the resuscitated 
clerk to send the boat back by the first steawer. 
While Fred Macdonald was crossing the river, 
Tom Adams kindly drove back on the road and 
recovered Parson Wedgewell’s coat and hat, and 
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the parson accepted the hospitalities of the boat 
to the extent of water, soap, and towel. He at- 
tempted to make his peace with the injured clerk, 
but that functionary, having already interviewed 
Tom Adams, insisted that no apology was neces 
sary, and asked the old pentleman in what ehureh 
he preached. 

As the party started bach, they saw, coming 
through a cross-road, a buggy violently driven, 
and containing two men, who proved to be Squire 
Tomple and Father Baguss, in a vehicle belong- 
ing to the latter; their air of having merely hap- 
pened there deceived no one, least of all Harry 
Wainright himself. Father Baguss did not live 
in town, nor within four miles of it: but when 
Squire Tomple sugyvested that he would beg a ride 
back in Tom Adams's wagon, Father Baguss ob- 
jected, and remarked that he guessed he had busi 
ness in town himself; so the Squire retained his 
seat, and Father Bagues fell in behind the wagon 
as decorously as if he was taking part ina funeral 
procession. Behind them came Fred Maedonald, 
who had good excuse to gallop back to the pe- 
culiar attraction that awaited him in Barton, but 
preferred to remain in his present company. As 
the party approached the town, Tom Adams cou 
siderately drove through the darkest and most 
unfrequented streets, and stopped as near as pos- 
sible to Wainright’s house. Wainright, politely 
declining any walked quietly home. 
Father Baguss stood up in his buggy, with his 
band to his ear, in the original position of atten 
tion : suddenly he exelaimed, 

“There! | beard his door shut vom, brethren.’ 
And Father Baguss started the doxology, “* Praise 
tiod from whom all blessings flow,” and the glori- 
ous harmoniésxof the old choral were proof even 
avast the tremendous but discordant notes which 
Tom Adams, with the most honorable intentions, 
interjected in rapid suecession. Then the party 
broke up. The two pastors escorted each other 
home alternately and several times in succession, 
during which apparently Inean proceeding 
they learned, each from the other, how much of 
yood intent had been stitled in both of them for 
lack of prompt application. Crupp and Tomple 
talked but little, and no ‘* Imaginary Conversa- 
tion” would be at all likely to reproduce what 
they said! Father Baguss made the whole air be- 
tween Barton and bis own farm redolent of camp- 
meeting airs, and Fred Macdonald heard in Par- 
son Wedgewell’s parlor something sweeter than 
all the music ever written. As for Tom Adams, 
he jogged slowly toward his employers stables, 
repeating to himself, 

“The bulliest spree Lever went on 
bulliest 
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CHAPTER Xl. 

There were two elements of Barton society with 
which Mr. Crupp had not been so suecessful as 
he had hoped; these were the doctors, and that 
elastic body known as “the boys.” Individually, 
the physicians had promised well at first; all of 
them but one were members of the Barton Divis 
ion of the Sons of Temperance, and the division 
rooms 2fforded the only floor upon whieh Dr. 
White, the allopathist, Dr. Perry, the homeopath- 
ist, and Dr. Pykem, the water-cure physician, ever 
could meet amicably, for they belonged to sepa- 
rate churches. Old Dr. Matthews, who had retired 
from practice, Was not a *‘ Son,” only because he 
wus a conscientious opponent of secret societies, 
buat he had signed every public pledge ever cireu- 
lated in Barton, and be had never drunk a drop 
of liquor in his life. All the physicians freely ad- 
mitted to Mr. Crupp that alcohol was a never- 
failing cause of disease, or at least of physical 
deterioration ; all declared that no class of matla- 
dies were so incurable, and so depressing to the 
«pirits of the medical practitioner, as those to 
which habitual drinkers, even those who were 
never drunk, were subjeet; but—they really did 
not see what more they, the physicians of Barton, 
vould do than they were already doing. Crupp 
discussed the matter with Parson Wedgewell, and 
the parson volunteered to preach a sermon to 
physicians from the text, * Give wine unto those 
that be of heavy hearts,” a text which had sug 
vested itself to him, or, rather, had been provi- 
dentially suggested to him on the occasion of his 
very first interview with Crupp, and which was 
outlined in his mind in a manner suggestive of 
delightful subtleties and a startling application. 
But when Crupp sounded the doctors as to whetb- 
er such a discourse would be agreeable, Dr. White 
said he would be glad to listen to the eloquent 
divine; but he was conscientiously opposed to 
appearing, even by the faintest implication, to ad- 
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all. Dr. Perry felt his "need, as partaker in the 
fall of Adam, to being preached to from any por- 
tion of the inspired Word ; but he could not sit in 
an audience to which such a humbug as Pykem 
could be admitted in an official capacity ; while 
Dr. Pykem said that he would rejoice to encour 
age the preacher by his presence, if he thought 
any amount of preaching would do any wood to a 
remorseless slaughterer like White, or an idiotic 
old potterer like Perry. Then Me. Crupp tried 
another plan: he himself organized a meeting 
in Which the exercises were to consist of short 
addresses upon the physical bearing of intem- 
peranece, the addresses to be made by “certain 
of our tellow citizens who have had many op- 
portunities for special observation in this diree- 
tion.” Even then Drs. White and Perry objected 
to sitting on the same platform with Dr. Pykem, 
who had never attended any medical school of any 
sort, and who would probably say something utter- 
ly ridienlous in support of his own senseless theo 
ries, and thus spoil the effect of the physiological 
facts and deductions which Drs. Perry and White 
each admitted that the other might be intelleetu- 
ally capable of advancing. Crupp arranged the 
mnatter amicably, however, by having Pykem 
make the first address, during which the other 
two physicians were to occupy back seats, where 
they might, while unobserved, take notes of such 
of Pykem’s heresies as they might deem it neces- 
sary to combat: he further arranged that, imme- 
diately after Pykem had concluded, he was to be 
called away to a patient, provided for the occa- 
sion. Still more—and great would have been the 
disgust of White and Perry had they known of 
it—Crupp laid so plainly before Pykem the neces- 
sities of the community, and the duty, not only 
Christian, but of the simplest manliness also, that 
men of any intelligence owed to their fellow-men, 
that Pvkem, who with all his hobbies was a man 
of Christian belief and bumane heart, confined 
himself solely to the preventive effieacy of ex 
ternal applications of water, not unmixed with 
soap, in the case of persons who felt towards 
alcohol a craving which they could not logically 
explain ; he thus delivered an address which might, 
with cause, be repeated in every community inthe 
United States. Then Dr. Perry, whose forte was 
experimental physiology, read whole tables of 
statistics based upon systematic observations, 
and Dr. White unrolled and explained some eharts 
and plates of various internal organs, naturally 
unhandsome in themselves, which had been in- 
jured by aleohol. It was declared by close ob 
servers that for a few days after this meeting the 
demand for sponges and toilet soap exceeded the 
experience of the old and single apothecary of 
the village, and that liquor-sellers looked either 
sober or savage, according to their respective ha 
tures, 

But the boys! Crupp found himself in time 
really disposed to ask Pastors Wedgewell and 
Brown whether there wasnt Scripture warrant 
for the supposition that Job obtained his sons by 
uarrying a widow with a grown-up family. ** The 
boys” numbered about a hundred specimens, rang- 
ing in age from fourteen years to forty , no two 
were alike in disposition, as Crupp had long 
known ; they came from all sorts of peculiar so- 
cial conditions that warred against their physical 
and moral well-being: some of them seemed 
wholly corrupt, and bent upon corrupting others ; 
many more exhibited a faculty for promising 
which could be matched in magnitude only by 
their infirmity of performance. By a vigorous 
course of individual exhortation, the burden of 
which was that everybody knew they drank be- 
cause they were too cowardly to refuse, and that 
nobody despised them so heartily as the very men 
who sold them the rum, Crupp lessened the num- 
ber of drinking boys by about one-fourth, thus 
rescuing those who were easiest to save and most 
worth saving, but the remainder made as much 
trouble as the collective body had done. Cropp 
scolded, pleaded, and argued ; he hired some boys 
to drop liquor for at least a stated time; he im- 

portuned some of the mure refined citizens to 
interest themselves socially in certain boys; he 

lent some of these boys money with which to buy 

clothing which would bring their personal ap- 

pearance up tothe Barton standard of respecta- 

bility, and he covertly excited some of the mer- 

chants up to a genuine interest in certain boys, 

by persuading them to sell to said boys couts, 

boots, and hats on credits nominally short. 

He enjoyed the hearty co-operation of the 

village pastors, all of whom preached sermons to 

young men and to parents; but his principal 

practical assistance came, quite unexpectedly, 


itting that the homeopathist was a physician at 
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in finding anything to do, and as he had on his 
hands all of bis time which was not needed at the 
family woodpile, he went around talking to the 
boys. Bunley bad been, according to the Barton 
classification, a“ boy” himself: be had drunk in 
a not remote day with any boy who invited him : 
he knew more jolly songs than any other half 
(lozen inebriates in the village, and was simply 
oppressed with the load of good (bad) stories 
Which he never tired of telling: he had been 
always ready to play cards with any boy, and had 
come to be regarded, among the youngsters, as 
“the best fellow in the village.” Now that he had 
reformed, his success in reforming boys was simply 
remarkable—so much so that Parson Wedgewell 
began to tremble over the thought that Bunley, 
by the presept results of the experience of his sin- 
ful days, might demonstrate, beyond the hope of 
refutation, the dreadful proposition that it was 
better that aman should be a sinner in his youth, 
so as to know how to be a saint when he became 
old. Thisidea Parson Wedyzewell laid, with much 
trepidation, before the Reverend Timotheus 
Brown, and the two old saints and new friends 
had a delightfully doletul time on their knees 
overit, until there occurred to the Reverend Timo- 
theus Brown a principle which he proceeded to 
formulate as follows: The greater the capacity 
ol a misguided faculty for evil, the greater the 
xood the same faculty may accomplish when in its 
normal condition. To be sure, the discovery was 
not original with him: the same statement had 
been made by peripatetic phrenologists at Barton : 
indeed, it was visible, to one who could read 
rather than merely repeat words, in every chapter 
of the Bible so dear to this good old man: but 
the illusion under which Parson Brown was al- 
lowed to labor worked powerfully for his own 
yood and for that of the community, for from 
that time forth both he and Parson Wedgewell 
displayed their greatest earnestness in work with 
cases apparently the most hopeless. These they 
found among “the boys,” and harder work no re- 
former ever laid out for himself. The ingenuity, 
the persistence, the determined brutality of some 
of the boys, the logical acuteness displayed in 
varied tits of deception, only stimulated the old 
nan to greater industry, and slowly, after hard 
work, often after work that seemed more like 
hard fighting, but vet surely, Parson Brown re- 
formed one after another of several hard cases. 
The villagers, most of whom considered that their 
whole duty consisted in critical observation, ap- 
planded handsomely, and Bunley was astonished, 
and felt considerably mortified at the marked sue- 
cess of his new rival, while Parson Wedgewell 
found it necessary to pray earnestly that un- 
vbristian jealousy might be banished from bis own 
inind. But to Parson Brown the greatest tri- 
oecurred when Crupp—Crupp, the liter- 
alist, the hard-headed, the man who trusted in 
the arm of flesh, and the man of action, he who 
shightingly received any suggestions of special 
thank offerings of prayer for special services re- 
ceived—Crupp came to him by nighbt—it reminded 
Parson Brown of Nicodemus—and exclaimed, 
‘It's no use, Parson; [ve done my best on Frank 
Pughger, but he’s a goner if God don’t put in a 
special hand: Pil turn him over to vou, I guess.” 
(To be continued.) 


ALL GOOD. 
By CARLOTTA VERRY. 


SfoOoD amid the blossoms of the May, 
My feet upon the springing grass, my cyes 
plifted to the beauty of the skies 
Rejoicingly, I could not choose but say 
There's nothing like the May. 


The summer came, rose-crowned and gladly gay; 
With richer bloom; with flelds of deep’ ning gold; 
With apple-cheeks ablugb beneath the bold 

Warm kisses of the sun; | could but pray 

That it might always stay. 


Then royal came. In lavish mood 
She bore her riprened treastures in her arms; 
She thrilled me with the splendor of her charms; 
Amid the gathered sheaves [grateful stood 
And said, This, too, is good. 


Spring with its wak' ning life, s0 promise-blest, 
Summer with allits sweetly-mingled scent 
Of truit and flower, its wheat-fields proudly bent, 
\od autumn with its peace and wealth and rest, 
All. are best. 


The late Lord Dudley was a shrewd wag. A 
Vienna lady once impudently said to bim, ** Wha 
wretchedly bad French you all speak in London *” 
and he answered promptly: [tis true, Madame ; 


we have not enjoyed the advantage of having the 


from old Bunley. Bunley had not vet sueceeded 


French twice in our capital.” 
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Che Sundap-Schoal. 


SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 

Dee. Acts xi., 19-30. 
“They went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
MARK XVi., 


working with them.” 
TINUE two previous lessons have shown in part 

how it was that Giod prepared his church to 
preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. This carries 
the history of that preparation further on, and 
shows how The 
narrative is plain: it needs little or no interpreta- 
tion. IJ shall content myself with pointing out 
the chief religious lessons inculeated by it. 

I. The disciples would have been very willing 
to settle down quietly in Jerusalem and there wait 
This was not God's 
As an 


this Gospel preaching began. 


for the coming of the Lord. 
plan. His providence thrust them out. 
eagle stirs up her nest, so the Lord, by the perse- 
ecntion permitted to be inflicted on the infant 
ehureh, suffered the disciples to be thrust out 
from their resting-plate. So Whitefield and Wes- 
ley, driven from the churches where they would 
have preached to scores or hundreds, were com- 
pelled against their will to preach in the streets 
and fields to hundreds of thousands. 

Il. In this compulsory missionary tour the Jews 
ish Christians only preached to Jews. They still 
believed that the Gospel was only for their own 
Tlus habit of mind reappears in a differ- 
How much are we preaching only to 
How 
much are we doing to earry the Gospel to the 
Germans, the Irish, the Negroes, the Chinese ? 
‘Preaching to none but unto Jews only,” might 
be said of many a wealthy and apparently potent 


nation. 
ent fori. 
people of our own race, blood and set ? 


church in America to-day. 

Ill. It was men of Cyprus and Cyrene that were 
the first to preach the Gospel to the Grecians. 
This preaching did not come tirst from the apos- 
tles who were ordained by our Lord; nor even 
from men whom the apostles ordained. It did 
not come from Jerusalem, the ecclesiastical cen- 
ter of the infant church. The heathen who had 
received the Gospel were the ones to repeat it to 
their fellow-heathen. It is the experience of for- 
eign missionaries that the promotion of the Gos- 
pel is dependent on native helpers. Africans 
must be the teachers of Africa. The negro preach- 
er, rightly educated, is the preacher for the 
Negroes. The great ministry to the common peo- 
ple of our own day has not been by il graduate of 
the theological schools, but by a graduate from 
their ranks. Mr. reformed 
drunkard, is the greatest apostle of temperance. 


own Gough, the 
Tie men of Cyprus and Cyrene have always been 
the men to carry the Gospel to the Grecians. 

IV. The Gospel is a very short one. Two words 
suffice for a sermon—** Lord Jesus.” He is Lord 
of all (Ch. x., 56) and Saviour of all (Matt. i., 21); 
and it is he whois Lord that is also Saviour. He 
that believes this with all his heart believes the 
Gospel. Then he is my Lord and I shall obey 
him ; and my Saviour and I shall trust in him. 

V. The secret of a successful ministry is illas- 
trated by these unknown men of Cyprus and Cy- 
rene. The names are forgotten ; their churches 
have perished ; but they were the ministers of a 
great revival, for ‘‘a great number believed.” 
We do not hear that they were eloquent, or 
learned, or skillful organizers, but ‘*‘the band of 
the Lord was with them.” It is the power of the 
hand that makes effective the bow. 

VI. The church at Jerusalem was perplexed. 
This preaching to the uncircumcised was not ae- 
eording to order. But they did not condemn it. 
The early disciples were always ready for new 
light, and they sent, not a Judwan Christian, bu; 
Barnabas, himself aman of Cyprus, to inquire and 
report. If there were any walking disorderly he 
was the one to influence them. If not, he would be 
quick to receive and report their good works. The 
early church relied on influence more than on 
authority. It believed that God was ready to 
teach new truth; and it was ready and glad to 
receive new truth. 

Vil. Barnabas was a type of what every stu- 
dent of God's ways and work should be, but 
what all have not been. He was a good man, in- 
spired not by pride or ambition but by love and 
good-will; full of the spirit of God and ready to 
be guided by him; full of faith or the power of 


spiritual insight. When, therefore, he saw the 
evidence of the grace of God in the changes 
wrought in the character and conduct of the 
Greeks, he accepted it without gainsaying; the 
result was enough, he found no fault with the 
method, This has not been the spirit or the way 
of the ecclesiastical world generally. 

VIIL. This exhortation is a text for every young 
disciple, particularly in a cold, or eritical, or a 
With consecration of 
Be not conse- 


partially hestile chureh, 
heart to God, cleave to the Lord. 
erated to church, creed or party; put reliance in 
neither pope, priest nor preacher, Be given unto 
(aod; rely on God, 

IX. Satisfied with the result he endeavors to 
promote the revival. He recalls Paul's commis- 
sion to preach the Gospel; goes after him; brings 
him to Antioch; sets him to work. If Paul was 
the first missionary, I think Barnabas was the 
first missionary secretary. If you cannot be a 
great preacher yourself, you ean perhaps tind 
work for other great preachers to do. 

X. This chapter illustrates faith 
Faith is the spirit that is willing to take God at 
his word, and laying aside all prejudice, accept 
whatever lessons he may wish to inculeate. The 
benevolence like that of the 

Their response to the eriti- 

of the church at Jerusalem 

To it every one (not merely 


and love, 


fruit of love is a 
church at Antioch. 
cism and suspicion 
was a contribution. 
every man) contributed something according to 
his ability. Many little streams make a large river. 
And they sent it by the hands of Barnabas, a man 
of Cyprus, and Paul, an apostle to the Gentiles, 
That contribution went further than a volumi- 
nous report would have done to prove the orthio- 
doxy of the doubted church. 

NOTES. 

Called Christians first in Antioch, ver, 26. The in- 
troduction of thisuuameis . . . historiealiy impor 
tunt, as an evidence that at this point the church of 
Christ is entering the spbere of general bistory, aud 
that the Juda@wa Christians are becoming comminugied 
With Gentile Christians as one body.—[Lechier. 


The followers of Christ’s religion insubsequent times 
gloried so much in the name of Christians that they 
would acknowledge no other betore the face of their 
enemies, although hated, resiled, tormented, and 
martyred for it.—{ Nelson. 

The word “ Christ’? was often in the conversation of 
the believers, as we Know it to have been constantly 
in their letters. “Chorist” was the tithe of Lim whom 
they avowed to be their leader and their chiel. They 
confessed that this Christ had been crucified. but thes 
asserted that be was risen from the dead, and that he 
guided ihem by his invisible power, Thus “ Chris- 
tians’’ was the name which naturally found its place 
in the reproachful language of their enemies. In the 
first instance we bave every rensou to believe it was a 
term of ridicule aud derision, Aud it is remarkabic 
that the people of Autioch were notorious for invent- 
ing vames of derision, and for turning tbeir wit tuto 
cbannels of ridicule.—[Cony beare and Howson, 


Came prophets from Jerusalem, The prophet was 
not vecessarily a fore-teller. The Hebrew word is 
derived from a root signifying to boil or bubble over, 
and simply conveys the idea of the bursting forth, as 
of a fountain, of truth with which God bas inspired 
the soul.—[LAbbott. 

Cyrene, ver. 20. The capital of Cyrenaica, and the 
principal city of Libya, in northern Africa. It lay 
near the Mediterranean, and was founded by the 
Greeks, B. C. 651. One-fourth of its population were 
Jews. About 75 B.C. it became a Romau provinvee. 
Simon, who bore the Saviour'’s cross, was a native of 
Cyrene (Matt. xxvii., 32). Some of its people were at 
Pentecost (Acts ii, 10), they hada synagogue at Jeru- 
salem (Acts vi., 9); became preachers of Christianity 
(Acts Xi., 20: Xuil., 1). 


Antioch, the capital of Syria, was situated on the 
river Orontes, about thirty miles from its mouth. and 
was distant from Jerusalem about three bundred 
miles. it becamea center of Christian influence and 
missionary enterprise. Here several ecclesiastical 
councils were held in the third century. It was the 
birthplace of the famous Chrysostom, the eloquent 
preacher, and in his day contained more than one 
bundred thousand 

At a meeting of the International Lesson Committee 
in New York, lust week, the lessons for 1875 were 
selected. They are, tor the first six months, from 2 
Chronicles, Daniel, and Jeremiah, bringing the bistory 
of the kingdom of Judah down to and including the 
Captivity. For the second half of the year they are 
from the Gospel of Luke. The next meeting of the 


committee is to be at Indianapolis.—{S. 8. Times. 


Von. XIV., No. 22. 
Hooks aud Authors. 


SIDGWICK’S ETHICS. 

The aim of Mr. Sidgwick in his ‘‘ Methods of 
Ethics” is simply to examine the leading systems 
of morality in their character as trustworthy 
guides to duty in actual life. He recognizes three 
different methods in these systems, which he calls 
respectively : 1. Egoism, which prescribes that the 
rational end of conduct for each individual is the 
maximum of his own happiness or pleasure; 2, 
Intuitionism, which assumes that we may clearly 
discern the rightness of an action in its intrinsic 
nature or character: and 3. Utilitarianism, which 
defines the ultimate end of moral action to be the 
preatest possible happiness of the greatest pos- 
sible number. He does not undertake to discuss 
the philosophical validity of these several meth- 
ods, or to set forth their history. He simply 
views them as commonly understood and applied, 
as guides to duty—to what ought to be done. His 
Object does not necessitate the determination 
with philosophical precision of the essential nature 
of duty, the ground of its obligation, its relations 
to happiness, or the classification of duties with 
their several definitions. He accepts the eommon- 
sense or popular view throughout as satisfactory 
for his purpose. The first of the methods consid- 
ered, or Hedonisun, he fines de- 
fective in that it discovers no way of discovering 
the right means to the individual's greatest hap- 
piness. While admitting with Butler the natural 
supremacy of self-love even over moral sentiments 
and virtuous impulses, he finds in this Hedonistie 
method only dubious toa despicable 
end.” The second method, that of Intuitionism, 
he reviews at great length as an available guide to 
the determination of specilic duties under the 
three forms of Perceptional Intuitionisin, whieh 
holds to the immediate intuition of rightness in 
each specific Dogmatic Intuitionism, which 
accepts the general rules of colmimon sense as 
axiomatic; and Philosophical Lutuitionism, which 
seeks a scientific ground or basis for these current 
rules. But the received maxims of common life, 
While perhaps adequate for practical guidance, 
lack the character of seientifie axioms, while the 
deeper principles of Philosophical lutuitionism are 
but the principles of Utilitarianisin. Clarke, with 
whom, he says, Kant substautially agrees, pro- 
poses as his tundamental rules of righteousness, 
that of Equity and that of | niversal Love or Be- 
nevolence—his third rule, of * Righteousness with 
respect to ourselves,” being omitted from view as 
derivative and subordinate. The principle of the 
third 
involved in the reasonings of the Lyoist and of 
the Common Sense Intuitionist. After all, philo- 
sophical morality is unsubstantial and chaotie, 
without an underlving assumption of a perfect 
woral order which is actually perfect, although 
but imperfectly realized in this actual world. 

The work is scholarly, and marked by clearness, 
candor, and love of truth. The method, perhaps, 
is wrong in testing the divers moral systems by 
application to specilic actions, and is defective as 
a full philosophical survey of all possible systems. 
The end proposed might, it would seem, be wore 
satisfactorily reached by determining, first of all, 
ihe essential nature of du:y with philosophical 
accuracy and completeness. The recognition thus 
attained of the three coérdinate complementary 
and necessary constituents of all duty—love in the 
agent, good in the end or object, and rectitude in 
the movement of love toward its object—would 
have greatly facilitated the comparisou of the 
several methods considered and the reconciliation 
of them on scientific grounds, as well as indicated 
the relative availability of each tor the practical 
determination of specific duty, Forit is clear tha 
there can be no perfect moral ection without love 
in the agent, good in the object, and rectitude in 
the movement comprising all three elements in 
perfect harmony, while yet in different particular 
duties these necessary elements appear, at least 
to human view, indifferent degrees of prominence, 
The plan pursued by the author of considering 
the ditferent methods of ethies in theirappheation 
to specific concrete duty has, incidentally to the 
wain design of the work, through the patient, 
thorough, and impartial treatment which he has 
given the subject, given rise to a vast amount of 
most valuable casuistical discussion; and possibly 
it is just in this feature of the volume, as furnish- 


method—CLtilitarianismi—he wmatntains, is 


The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sidwwick, Lee- 
turer and late Fellow of Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1874. 8vo, pp. xxili., 473. $5.00, 
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ing a rich body of casuistry in the best sense of 
that term, that the chief value of the book will 
be found to lie. 


RUSSLA IN THE EAST.' 

The author of this valuable and authoritative 
work on a region hitherto almost unknown to the 
civilized world is one of the suecesses of Andrew 
Jobnoson’s administration. Through some un- 
explained official blunder he was appointed dur- 
ing that curious episode of our national life to a 
diplomatic position in Russia, and has risen ip 
official rank aud in general repute until now his 
name has a European celebrity second, probably, 
to that of no living American. By a lueky coin- 
cidence the publication of his book Was in a man- 
ner heralded by his reports of the Bulgarian 
massacres, Which aroused Europe and especially 
England to a sense of what was going on under 
the Turkish flag. He is now United States Con- 
sul-Gieneral at (‘onstantinople, one of the points 
about which centers the interest of the present 
warlike crisis. 

Russian officials seem at once to have facilitated 
and hindered Mr. Schuyler’s plans, They relue- 
tantly permitted him to goto Central Asia, but 
were so careful of his life among the savage and 
semi-savage inhabitants that he was not allowed 
to expose himself to risks which he wonld gladly 
have incurred. They gave him official drawings 
Wherefrom maps were made for his contemplated 
book. the like of which have het before been ac 
cessible to weovraphers, but prevented him from 
investigating many hitherto unexplored regions 
adjacent to his route of travel. His main object 
however, was upon the whole successfully realized, 
and he bas given us a very comprehensive study 
of social and unsocial conditions in polities and 
religions such as we could not otherwise have 
enjoy ect, An exceptionally rood Opportunity 
eertainly afforded him for comparing humanity 
under lately instituted Russian rule with ha 
manity essentially the same as it eXists in the 
still unannexed Khanates. 

Mr. Schuvler’s literary style is well adapted to 
command attention and secure confidence, He: 
never suffers himself to lose the mental poise 
which is inseparable from a judicial aeeount ol 
unfamiliar scenes and manners, This it is which 
may account in great measure for the favorable 
reception his book has met at the hands of foreign 
critics whose opinions of American work are apt 
to be colored by national prejudice, 

These two volumes dispel much of the glamour 
which has hitherto hung over Samarkand, Bok- 
hara and Tashkent. Like other cities of the 
Orient thev lilt their minarets aloft only to mis- 
lead the npproaching traveler into a belief in their 
interior loveliness. They are all alike in the 
squalor and repulsiveness of their major part. 
Beautiful gardens exist, sugyesting glories that 
may possibly have once belonged to Moslem power 
when at its best estate in that region, and there is 
something of rather repulsive romance in certain 
glimpses of the life therein. 

Far from being such repositories of the rich 
and rare in artisanship as we have been led to 
believe, the bazars of Turkistan are in genera! 
situply markets forall that is necesssary to life in 
Central Asia. Aside, however, from these matter- 
of fact disenchantments the two volumes are full 
of the most interesting and attractive material for 
all classes of readers. Iluman bature appears 
under many a new phase. Ilistory is shown up 
with side-lights that have seldom or never before 
been at an authors command, and from beginning 
to end nurrative, speculation, statement and de- 
seription succeed one another in an intelligent 
and Weill-ordered vet Varied suecession that can- 
not fail to plea 
no doubt learned much from these chapters which 
they never knew before: and if the authors eriti 
cism of their policy is sharp at times they can 
wellaflord to forgive him in view of the services 
which he has rendered. The illastrations through- 
out are so manifestly life-like, and artistie withal, 
that we are at a loss to understand how they 
could huve been procured. We happen to know 
that Mr. Schuyler is to some extent an amateur 
artist, but if he furnished the sketehes for his 
book he has aequired skill for which we had not 
given him credit. The work must for years to 
come be the principal authority regarding the 


region which it so faithfully describes. 


‘The Pussiaus themselves have 


'Turkidan: Notes of a Journey in 1°75, in the Russian 
Provinee of Turkistan, the Khanates of Ahokan and Dok- 
hara,and Provincesof Kuldja. By Hugene Schuyler, Ph.)., 
Formerly Secretary of the American Legation at St. Peters- 
burg, now Consul Genera! at Constantinople. New York: 


Scribner. Armstrong & ©» vels, £3.75 each, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Itis to be regretted that Mr. Woodman’s * Boys 
and Girls of the Revolution” did not appear at 
least six months earlier, but good stories are never 
stale, and this collection, gathered from almost 
everywhere, has a peculiar value just at this time. 
If the plan of the compiler had been followed dur- 
ing the past twoor three years, we might have 
had Centennial literature whieh would be in some 
sense monumental. (Lippincott & Co., Phila.) 


Amongst Machines,” by the author of “The 
Young Mechanic,” will please and instruct every 
boy who is given to wondering how things are 
made. First making plain some of the principles 
which govern all mechanical action, the author 
explains in detail some mechanical processes 
which are wonderful even to grown-up boys. 
This book will busy the mind of any ingenious 
boy fora long time. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 


Hielen Kenrick Johnson, author of ** Roddy’s 
Ideal,” has the rare and delightful faculty of put- 
ting herself completely in the place of whatever 
child she sets to talking on paper, and as children 
are her favorite characters her stories are charm- 
ingly natural and funny. In *‘* Roddy’s Ideal” 
the children do not monopolize the author's pages 
as they did in ** Roddy’s Romanee,” but the story 
is nevertheless bright, natural and healthful. 

P. Putnam's Sons. 1.25.) 


* Bits of Talk for Young Folks,” by H. H., will 
be enjoyed particularly by girls between ten and 
fifteen years. The “tits” are of varying texture 
and color: verse and prose, humor, faney and so- 
berness alternate throughout the book, but all 
are good, and the 1moralizing is greatly above the 
averawve, for the reason that the author does not 
make the mistake, so common to those who write 
for voung people, of supposing that ehildren can- 
not distinguish between sober talk and aimless 


twaddle. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) 


Mr. Holt’s pet volume, ** The Pearl Fountain,” 
consists of some pure and pretty stories by the 
Kavanagh sisters, and a numberof full-page illus- 
trations, which, in design and exeeution, are far 
above the average of pictures in holiday books 
for children. The typographical appearance of 
the book would be faultiess if the red-line border 
was not so heavy, but probably the little readers 
value this feature ofa book according to its (uati- 
tity. “The Pearl Fountain” is certainly the 
handsomest juvenile book vet published this sea- 
son. (Hlenry Molt & © $35.00.) 


Janet et Ses Amis” is an exeellent book for 
little Americans who are studying Freneh. Should 
it fall into the hands of other children its great 
nutuber of attrac'ive pictures will surely stimulate 
to a laudable degree the desire to understand 
enough of the text to be able to read the deserip- 
tions of the illustrations. The author and artist 
combine in Mrs. Hoyt, the youngest daughter of 
the late Chief Justice Chase. The publishers have 
done everything to give the illustrations a proper 
setting, and the consequence is a ana very 
handsome book. (D. Appleton & Co, 35.00.) 


We have been underthe impression that Charles 
(¢. Leland had attempted about every form of 
literature, but we were mistaken. He now ap- 
pears with “*Johnnykin and the Goblins,” a book 
for boys, and illustrated by the author. The 
stvle and motive of the tale somewhat resemble 
those of “Alice's Adventures in Wonderland,” 
though the resemblance is in no sense that of imi- 
tation. The illustrations are surprisingly good 
fora novice(if the author is a novice at anything) 
and in no portion of the story can one cease to 
wonder what is coming next. (Maemillans, $1.25.) 


‘Long Look House” is the initial volume of a 
new series which Rev. Edward Abbott, following 
the good example set by his father, is preparing 
for young people between the ages of six and 
twelve. The object of the series is to combine 
entertainment and instruction, and the subject of 
this first volume is the building of a residenee : 
children being numerous, and inquisitive as usual, 
the suppositious relator finds ample reason to talk 
to the extent of a hundred and sixty well-filled 
pages, While the little ones learn why every tim- 
ber, brick, pipe, &c., is put into its special place. 
The conversations are all well sustained and nat- 
ural, though how any man with the experiences 
of building on his mind neglected to warn his 
children to beware of the plumber and roofer of 
the nineteenth century rather passes our compre- 
hension. In form and incident this book is not at 
all inferior to the elder Abbott's ** Rollo Books,” 
upon which so many hundreds of thousands of 
children were “ brought up,” while in thorough- 


hess if is superior to those famous old stories. 
The silhouette illustrations deserve special men- 
tion for their suggestiveness. Parents who have 
not yet built the family home will not lack stimu- 
lus after giving this book to their ehildren. 
(Noyes, Snow & Co., Boston. 81.25.) 

Coffin’s “The Boy of ‘36° has more dramatie 
expression in it than any other book ever written 
for boys. The author's style is that of the “ Spe- 
cial” war correspondent, and some millions of 
adults know how ‘asy it used to be to eriticise 
these gentlemen, and how hard to leave their let- 
tersunread. Had Mr. Coflin gone a little farther, 
and given due dramatic expression to the less 
prominent, more depressing, yet equally powerful 
and influential scenes of the Revolutionary period, 
he would have made a history which could not easi- 
ly have beenexcelled. The illustration of this book 
is without parallel in juvenile literature: if some 
of the engravings were not originally designed for 
this particular work they are none the less valua- 
ble and applicable. Taking due notice of its 
defects of statement and style, Coflin’s book is 
still, in attractiveness, far in advance of any other 
youth's history of the Revolution. (Harpers, 
5.00. ) 

The bound volume of Nicholas” for 1876 is 
a book which makes adults long to be children 


“again. There are growth people who, having first 


turned carelessly the leaves of this handsome vol- 
ume, have astonished themselves by unconscious- 
ly reading a poem and a sketch or two with as 
hearty a relish as childhood could bring them if it 
were to return again. Eight hundred large pages, 
equivalent in printed words to at least a dozen 
ordinary large juvenile books: fifty poems; two 
hundred original sketches, stories, &e., among 
which at least one large book (‘*The Boy Emi- 
yrants seems completely lost five hundred illus- 
trations, most of them artistic in design and ad- 
mirable in finish—all this appears between two 
covers. The quantity and appearance of the con- 
tents are secondary in lnportance to the quality, 
however; the editors and publishers have proved 
that it is possible for juvenile literature to be 
interesting without being vicious, bright without 
being vulgar, good without being stupid, and 
refined without being priggish. The question, 
“Will live, irrepressible children read such a pe- 
riodieal 7” is answered in the affirmative every 
month by at least a quarter of a million of girls 
and boys whose saintliness is not at all times ap- 
parent ; there is therefore reason to believe that 
there are at least five million more little Ameri- 
cans into whose hands this excellent periodieal 
should find its way. Each volume is in itself ¢ 
juvenile library and picture gallery, and in no 
other way can the same quantity and quality of 
material be obtained for twiee as much money. 


(Scribner & Co. £4.00 per volume, bound.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
of this paper u il be acknowl in its cariieat subse- 
issue. Publishers will conter faver by pre imptly adv 

ny anv omission in this re epect Accompa nyweg 
of prices are desirvabie in ali casea. ] 


Authors and Publishers. Priee. 


de hn History of Libertr.”’........... .... Barnes. 100 
T my Night-« = w 
Max, Elbe Stoddard & Co., Phila. 
Abbett, Eaward, Long Look Huuse.” 
Noyes, “now & Co... Bosten, 1 25 
Antenroith.G eorge. “Homeric Diethona: v. flarp ers. 
Bovyesen, 11. Two Heroisp eres.”’, nee 
Bourne. H.R. Lafe of Jotn Locke > vols Harp 
tushnell, Rev. Dr., “ Christ und lis salwation.”..... ner. 200 


(ustioman, Harry, Frank in the Foreeustic 

Porter & Coates. 1 25 
Coffin, C.C.." The Bows of “76.” .. Herpers. 
(Crafts, Kev. and the Sunda y-se ho«l, 
I’ ks 


Cury,. Alice and Phertbe, * vetical 
{& Honehton, 3 ™ 
Coz. G. W.. Me Mac The Athenian Empire... seri 
Drescte nm trallery ‘The wud 
Franeilion, * Rare Good Luck. \pidetons, 
Field, H. akes ol Kililarn: ter tLiorn.” 
seribner. 2 00 
spela Consolidated, John tlevy & Sons, 2 
Guthate Kev. Dr.. (Complete Curters. 20 
Holland, J. G.. Mistress of the Manse.” 5 
“How swith John barby... Linopine «tt. 
Hale, Philip Nelan's rte: ds 75 
liny. Mary Ceetl,” The Arundel M: POTS. 
Billings’ Alminaw fur Curcleton 
Lanter, -tdney, * Poems.’ Lipoinentt 
Leland, Chartes vkin an ith Mucmellans. 156 
Milner, nen, in the Liprimeoutt, 
Miller, Hugh, ‘is and (arters. 1%) 
Powers, IL. M.,’ Poe ms, Early an ut 
Pe<chel, Osear. The Raees of Ma etonms. 
Piatt, Mrs. M. B.A Voyag re tu the Fortunate Isies 
d. 4) 
“That New World, ete.” 
odds n.H lote Biography of 10 
“St. Nich .Seribner. 40 
Smith, dull Wife.” Carletum. 75 
Sprucue, Poetical and I’r 
\. Williams, Bosten. 1) 
‘The Tiber and the Ph Lippincott. 
‘Vil seh The. prine tt. 
W oo * Bove 1 Girls the volution.’ 
Warner, The Miss “drold of Chicares Putnmams. 1 75 
Wayland, KR. The of Maiden Roek. _Lipprmentt. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions: 

Atiantic—Catholie World—Potter’s Am. Monthliy—8. 8. Worker— 
Selence Monrhty Journal— 
Galaxy—Fnvineering for Thought—Lippincott’s 
— Missionary Lerala— Wide Awake. 
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Steinway's Double .Victory. 


Triumphant over all Competitors. 

Steinway & Sons bave been decreed the sn- 
preme recompense, viz.. Two Medals of Merit 
and Two Diplomas of Honor. being incontesta- 
bly the highest honors bestowed upon any 
piano exhibitor at the Centennial Exhibition, 
for only to the Steinway pianos is ascribed the 
Highest degree of Earcellence by the unanimous 
verdict of the judges, as shown by the tollow- 
ing official report on Steinway's Exhibit in 
the Main Building, viz. : 

For greatest concert capacity in Grand pices, 
az alao highest degree of ercellence in all thei 
styles of pianos, viz—largest volume, purity and 
duration of tone, and extraordinary carrying 
capacity vith precision and durahilityot mech- 
aniam ; alan, novel disposition of the strings and 
conatruction, and bracing of the metal frame. 

Atter this follows a minute description and 
indorsement of six of the principal and most 
valuable of the Steinway patented inventions 
which bave made the Steinway the Stendard 
piano of the World. The tollowing is the 
official report of the judges on Steinway Ex- 
hibit in Machinery Hall: 

“STEINWAY & SONS WMachin- 
ery Hall samples of METAL PARTS and Hanp- 
WARE, and FULL FRAMES Grand, 
Sguare, and Upright Pianos also samples of 
fheir PATENT Meratsac Tust tak Ac- 
TIONS, all produced at their tonndaey and metal 
works at Astoria, Lany 

These articles of composite metal show the 
highest perfection of and workmanship 
and the of 
metal structure. stecl-like and sounding qual- 
ity with a tensile strength ercerding AA Tex, 
per aqguare centimeter, ax demonstrated hy act- 
nal testa, The full metal frames of cupola shape, 
ai nequalls dl degree of resistance, wer- 
mitting a rastly tnereased tension of 
without the slightest danger of leak ov crack in 
metal frames, therelhy considerably increas. 


greatest anid 


sf 


ing the vibratory power, and augmenting the 
lasting qualities of their 


THE PERCHA The 
seemingly indigestible character of gutta- 
percha, and the slight promise of nutri- 
ment which it held out to the wandering 
parasite, early indicated it as one of the 
moet useful ageuts in which to invest 
submarine telegraphic cables, and it is 
superfiuous to observe that it has been 
extensively emploved in that direction. 
But when nature discovers a new sub 
stance, no matter how tough and insol- 
uble, she seems invariably to basten the 
discovery or creation of soine worm or 
insect which hungers for the said partic- 
ular substance as the ostrich hungereth 
for the horse-shoe and the marlinspike. 
The marine enemy of gutta-percha bas 
affirmed himself, and in the deeps of all 
the oceans he is doubtless at this momeut 
busily engaged in biting snueculent 
ehunks out of that tenacious enamel, to 
the serious peril of the wires which it 
was applied to protect. It will now de- 
volve on chemistry to discover some new 
mode of preparing the gum which shal! 
thwart the destructive designs of the 
parasite and, so tospeak, flank his dietetic 
positien, otherwise a vew element of in- 
security will depress and derange the 
business of ocean telegraphy. and mess- 
ages will constantiv run off the broken 
wires into the submarine mud, exposing 
the secrets of the State Department and 
the Stock Pxchange to the ground- 
sharks, skates, jellv-fish and micellaneous 
radiata which inhabit there. Fancy a 
Herald special despatch stuck in the 
middle of the telegraphic plateau with a 
school of curious porpoises around it like 
a crowd around a bulletin trying to make 
out Bismarck’s policy or the last debate 
of the Skouptchina. Such things as 
these may happen, unless the ravages of 
this abermal insect are in some way ar- 
rested, or another sort of mail be devised 
warranted to disagree with the most 
iron-clad stomach of the most ravenous 
insect thus far cognizable by naturalists. 
—The World. 


— — 


Avena or _Oaten Gritsx, 
putup by Lunt Bros., New York, has become 
very popular as a breakfast dish during the 
past year. It is healthful and nutritious, and 
more palatable than other coarse cereal food, 
In this respect it has the advantage over the 
common forms of oatmen!. 


PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY. Mamma: Oh 
doctor, my little Annie has swallowed the 
whole contents of a homeopathic medicine 
chest! Orthodox practitioner: What, the 
bottles’ Mamma: Oh, dear, no! Orthodox 
practitioner: The stoppers’ Mamma: No: 
only the whobules. Orthodox practitioner: 
(oh, that’s all: then vou need not be in the 
slightest degree alarmed. Good-dav. {Funny 
Folks. 


Heminway & Sons, 

HIGHEST AWARD FOR THE Best MACHINE 
AND SEWING SILK.—The Judges on Silks, in 
viving the highest award for machine and 
sewing silk to M. HEMINWAY & SONS, use the 
following strong language, which speaks for 
itself: 

The undersigned, having examined the pro- 
duct herein described, respectfully recom- 


mend the same tothe United States Centen- | 


vial Commission for award for the following 
redsons : 


A tull assortment of colored and black ma- | 


perfect in quality o 
true 


chine and sewing silk. 
material, color, and workmanship. A 
copy of the record. [Signed.| 

Francis A. WALKER, Chief of Bureau 

of Awards. 
A. T. GosHorys, Director General. 
J. HAWLEY, Presideut. 
FASHION note. Window sashes Gontinue to 

be much mostly by ladies looking out 
to see the people pass by to church. 


f.o0dyear’s Pocket Gy muasium., 


We need hardly call attention to what is so 
easily seen, the attractive advertisement of 
the Goodyear Curler Company. This very 
simple vet ingenious ineentive to gymnastic 
exercise commends itself Ctoall and especially | 
to those of sedentary habits. The weak- 
lunwed, dyspeptic and nervous will tind in 
this a Valuable remedial agent 
hundy waned cheap all tay 
of it. The certificates of its efficiency, are 
from the most trustworthy sources. We an- 
nex two which speak for themselves: 

have used and recommended the GC ood- 
vear Pocket Gytmnasium, and consider it a 
most Valuable method of promoting the 
growth of the mnuseles, the expansion of the | 
lungs, and that active and vigorous circula- 
tion of the blood upon which sound health so | 
large Iv depends, 

‘Eps. or HALLS JOURNAL OF HEALTH. | 
“New Your, Gf, 20h, | 
‘| have seen such beneficial results from 
their use in practice that most earnestly | 
commend their tise to every one, and more 
especially to ladies, as being an exercise ad- 
tuirably adapted to their needs, They render 
itso very easy for ladies to obtain that most 
necessary help to good health, 
muscular exereise, that lbave recommended 
them large ‘ly of hate. 
KUSSEL STRACHAN, M D., 
“40 E. Twenty-third St.. New York ¢ ‘ity.’ 


A DAMSEL was asked, “When a lady and Fhe 


yventieman bave quarrelled, and each considers 


the other in fault. which of the two ought to 


be the first to advance toward a reconcili, | 


ation?” Her reply was “*The best-hearted 
and wisest of the two.” 


**batto Live." 


Beinga Sammary of the Great Doctrines 


By SIONEY LANIER. 


It is ao | 


avail themselves 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Te reverse this, and live to eat, is practically | 
to claim an equality with the “brutes that , 


perish.” On the contrary, it would seem the | 
part of wisdom foriuman beings to bave a 
higher object in view, that of taking what best 
develops and strengthens all of our powers, 
giving vigor, power, and health. That wheat, 
on the whole, is the best grain, is known. 
Wheat, as God made it, and not as the millers 
partiv spoil it. It is equally evident that 
Smith's “Crushed White Wheat.” that made 
at the Atlantic Mills, Brookivn, N. Y.. is not. 
only easy of digestion, but sufficient 
thoroughly nourish the whole system, fitting | 
it for bard labor. This it does by meeting the | 
real wants of the muecles, giving them) 
strength and endurance, of course promoting | 
the general health. No product of fine flour 
can dothis, and no form ot animal food can 
effect so much good at three times the cost. 
If this ix doubted, its use will settle the ques: 
tion. 

THE new bonnet is to be distinguished from 
the old one by a much higher crown-and 
price. | 


| 


Pictures Worth Having. 

H. ©. Houghton & Co., publishers of the 
“Atlantic Monthly.” offer to every one send- | 
ing a $5.00 subscription to the magazine. a 
superb Lithographic Portrait (life size) of | 
either Bryant or Longtellow. These portraits 
are executed in splendid style by Armstrong, 
are most striking likenesses, and are an at- 
traction in any parlor. They are sold only to 
subscribers of the “Atlantic,” at each. 


The Atlantic. 
To any one remitting $5. the publishers of | 
the Atlantic Monthly will send the magazine | 
one vear and a superb life-size portrait of 
either Bryant or Longfellow. We have seen 
both these pictures, and they are splendid 
likenesses, and are executed in admirable 
style 


A cry young man who read * Now is the 
time for husking bees,’ chased a bee fifteen 
minutes to ascertain what kind of a husk it 
had on. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 


| ment of over 7 


| assistant to every Banking and Commercial House 


| suitable for Huliday Presents and the Library. 


| 
| 


Reasous tor going to Dre. Strong's Remedial | 


lustitute, with circular describing ite Turk- 
ish, Rossian and Electrical Baths, ete., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 


and Chronic Diseases a specialty, 


M RS, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


LOOK OUT FOR | 
MES. STOWE’S NEW BOOK! 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE AUST PUBLISHED 


“Graybeard’s” Lay Sermons: 


of Holy Scriptures. ax Interpreted 
aud Illustrated by the Scrip- 
tures themaclves. 


BY FRANKLIN 


GRAYBEARD”). 
PORTRAIT FROM STEEL. 


me. Extra cloth, $1.75. 


THE TIBER AND THE THAMES. 


Past and present. Beanti- 
lilustrated, Sve Extra 


GRAFF 


Their Associations, 
fully and Profusely 
Choth, gilt. $145 


POEMS. 


Extractoth, $1. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SHADY PLACE. 


A Story. By author of Firful 
Gilenms trom Faney Land.” ete. With Frontie 
piece, Extra cloth. $1.4 


SIR RAE. 


A Poem. By M.B.M. T. 
ed. Small Extra cloth, 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF ae 
REVOLUTION. | 


A deeply interesting volume of Stortes of their 
Heroic Deeds the Ww ar for Independence 


Hilustrat- 


VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


other 
bY Well-known writers. A book tor bows | 
and girts from seven veurs to seventy Pru- | 
tusely Fatracloth. $1.50. 


HOURS WITH JOHN DARBY. 


By the auther of “Odd Hours of a Physician,” | 

Thinke Thinking.” ete. Itime. 
Cloth. $1.2 
*.* For snie in Booksellers generally. or will be 


sent by mail, postpaid, tipon receipt of the price by 


715 and F717 Market St., Phila, 


Commerciai Agency. 
McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The Register ter January. 1877. is now 


being prepared, and wiil be published 
aa soon alter the lat as possibile, 


Ivy WILL CONTAIN A full list of Na- 

tional and State Banks. | 

Name and Address of every 
Private Banker. 

A Complete List of all the 


Manufacturing and Business by 


Men in every Town and Vil- |: 
lage in the United States and 
British Provinces, with nu- 


merals giving credit and capi- | 
tal in each case, 


The c“ppilation is made from detailed reports, 
at the offices of the Agency, M@and 111 Worth st. 

This Agency was the first to undertake the re- | 
porting of the entire duuntry, and ifs records are | 
therefore the oldest in eriatence. This gives adecided | 
advantage —which it maintainsthrough oumerous 
Associate and Branch Offices, by systematic use of 
intelligent traveling agents, and by the employ. 
local resident ec rreapondents. 
The REGISTER will be found a mest valuable 


im the country. 

An efficient and economical COLLECTION 
AGENCY ta connected with the Lnstitution. 

NEW Nor... (876 


FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR $4. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for DECEMBER. now 
ready, contains the opening chapters of 


DR. HOLLAND'S NEW NOVEL, 


“NICHOLAS MINTURN.” 


The scene of the story is laid on the banks 
of the Hudson. The hero is a young man 
who has been always “fied fo a womans apron | 
strings.” agpdis left by the death of bis moth- | 
er to drift on the current of lite, with a tor- 


tune, but without a purpose. - 


September and October num- 
bers, with the beginning of “That Lasse o' | 
Lowrie’s,”’ will be given to every new sub- 
seriber who requests them, and whose subserip-_ 
tion begins with the November number. 
Subscription price. #4 a vear. Subse ribe | 
with the nearest book-seller, or send check or | 
P.O. order. 
_SCRIBNER & C0.743 Broadway, N. | 


The August, 


Holiday and Standard Books. 


hn December Ist. G. P. PU TNAM'S SONS, 18? 
Fifth Ave... New York. will issue their Annual | 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, 
containing selections from their especially attract- 
ive stock of FNGLISH and AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Catalogues sent on receipt ott wo stamps. 
VINSON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.., 
Its and 140 Grand \. ¥.. Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencertan 
| Meee’ Pens, Send fore atalogues and circulars. 


-- 


THE CKUST., 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


DUTCH GUIANA. By W.G. PALGRAVE, Author 
A Year's Journey Through Central and 
Fastern Arabia.” With Pian and Map. Svuw. 
Cloth, $5. 

A new Novel by Miss Keary. 

A VORK AND A LANCASTER KOSE. By ANNIF 
KeARY, Author of “Oldbury,” Castile Daly,’ 
&ec..&c. One volume, Crown Cloth, #1.75. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on 
Freshest Subjects. Preached at Marlborough 
College, from to By the Rev. W. 
FARRAR, Canonof Westminster. 
Crown &vo. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. W. FARRKAK, D.D., Third Edition 
Crown &vo. $1.75. 

JOUNNYKIN AND THEGOBLINS. By CHARLES 

LELAND (Hans Breitmann), with about 

illustrations by the author. Crown &vo. $1.5". 

“Mr. Leland’s beginning is wholly teiicitous 

and delightful. We think it wiil be a great 

favorite this Christmas among young pevu- 
ple.”’—London E.raminer. 

“ARROTS:” Just a Little Boy. 

HAM, Author Teli Mea Story.” 

srations. Wme. Cloth. §1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


21 Astor Place, New Vork. 


By 
With tilus- 


DODD, MEA D& COMI’ 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

A New Ledition,at Reduced Prices, 

the 

kdiward Garrett. 


ITHE CARE. 
CROOKED PL 
Gol DROS 
OTHER STORIES. 
EHS 


Writings of 


aT 
DOING A ND DREAMING 
PREMIUMS PALD TO EXPERIENCE. 


Hound in uniform style, Ulustrated, publiahed at the 


LOW PRICK vf $1 per volume; the wt im a neat 
bor, $s 
Any volume sold separately. 


The author of “ Oecupations of a Re- 
tired Lite’ has an established place in 
English literature, Her hooks are ot the 
hetter class of fiction in the truest sense, 
Always clevating and refining, 
and strong, yet unobtrusive, 
tone, and of a high 
merit, vo writer be 
recommended, 


at prune 
pe ligious 
order of literary 
more heartity 


A NEW EDITION, REDUCED TO 
Oosterzec’s Theology of the New 
Testament. 
A Hand-Book for Bible Stutents. By J. J. Vaw 
thoterwe, ome of the authors of Lange 
mentary. Time, redueed to $1 


e* Thia book haa been placed upon the course of 
study adupted by the Methodist General Conference. 


Ante-War Prices. 

DoDD, MEAD & COMPANY vould call at- 
fention to the very general reduction in prices 
f their Juvenile and other Books. Revised 
Catalogues will be sent to any address on appli- 
cation, 


Recent Publications. 
P. ROE’ Near to Nature’a Heart. 
$1.7 Fifteenth Thousand. 
M, (ATH. i FINLA Bleie’s Motherhood. 
limo. S150. Fourth Thousand. 
EMILIE FOSTE R—Teddy and His Friends. 
Square limo, cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.25 
TERESA OAKEY HALL—Littl Miss Pansy. 
limo, cloth, $1 3; boarda, $1.2 
* The first ecitionsa of hoth them beautiful 
niles were exhausted on publication. New 
now ready, 


REV. 7. SPEAR, D.D. 
State. $1.0. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PRANG’S ILLUMINATED. 


Christmas and New-Year Cards ! 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a 
great varity Of stvies and designs, are growing in 
public favor from year to vearin Europe as well as 
in America. 

For sale by all Stationers and Book-cealers. 

N. 8.—These cards are copyrighted ana all in- 
fringements will be prosecuted. 

ILIA STRATED ‘CATALOGUES of our 
other publications, all of which are admirably 
well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Religion and the 


| willbe mailed gratis to any address on applica- 


tion. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


— 


‘The Teacher's Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price (pestpanid $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
The ‘International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and —-two years ' 


PUBLISHED BY 


LOOK OUT FOR 
STOWE 


oS NEW BOOK 


A. S. Barnes & Com 


w Chicago, 


| 
| 

Hy 
‘) 

4 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


439 


Ie” Now Ready. 27 


A New Book of Travel. 
From the Lakes of Killarney to 
the Golden Horn. 


By HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., 
Editer of the New Verk 


1Vol., Cloth gilttop. #8. 


- 


Field's tetters te the New York 
written during his reeent journey around the 
world, constitu*’e an importantand valuable addi 
tion to the literature of travel. They are by no 
means an itinerary. On the contrary, they touch 
only apon what ts interesting ty American readers 
in the life or institutionsef the different countries 
visited. The descriptions are lively and spirited 
und the discussions pertaining to the affairs of so- 
clety or of governments are marked by «4 thor- 
cughness of knowledge which indicates the quick- 
eat Powers of observation aed wonderful facility 
in presenting conclusions. Such a succession of 
vraphic pictures. covering se wide a variety of 
scene and grouping togethe the soctal, political 
and religious peculiarities of so many nations, has 
never before been presented in any single record 
of taavel. This volume takes the tourist to Con- 
stantinoeple. Another volume, devoted to the Fast 
and comprising letters now in course of publica- 
tion, Wil complete the tour around the world, 


prepa, receipt of price, ly fle 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


_ 743 and 745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


HK GREAT HARD TIMES PAPE 
The best. the Cheapest, and the Must 
Popular. Yo =r oO + rd to be without the 


CRICKET HEARTH 


itisa meth It}-page Illustrated paver (size of 
Hiarper’s Weekly), filed with the choicest reading 
for old and young Serial and Short Stories, 
sketehes, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Wit and 
tlumor, “ Answers to Correspondents.” Puzzles 
(sames, pular Songs. ete.. ete. Lively, enter- 
taulning, amusing, and instructive. The largest, 
handscmest, best, and cheapest paper of its clas 
published. Qnty St per year, with choice of 
three premiums the benutiful pew chrome, 

esor Neo?” size 15xt% inches; any one of the 
cmrebrated novels by Charlies Dickens, or an ele- 
gant box of Stationery. Paper without premium 
onty 73 cts. per vear, Or we will send it Four 
Vonths« on trial tor only 25 cents. .? Speci- 
men copy senton ce tpt of stump. Agents want- 
Address, F. LLUPTON & CO., Publishers. 
i Park Row, New York. 


Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1877. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing 
the altractive features of the ATLANTIC 
forts 


Vv w. LONGPELLOW will contribute 


anupueuai numberof Poems, and 


and OL SENDELL 
may aie’ be expect ead from = TKEDMAN, 
T. 8. ALDRICH and other well-known AT- 
LANTIC poets. 


T. ALDRICH will contribute sfery in 
three parts. and CHAR AD- 
AVMs, a series of rs on Colontal His- 
tory. 


HOW EL. LP will publish Two Stories in 
Dramatic For f three numbers each. a novel 
feature in literature. Mr. Howells will 
“usu furnish some charming essays on New En- 
viand Country Life. 


VAKK TWALN will bea frequent contributor. 

chapters of “Old Woman's 

Willextend through a considerable por- 

mofthe vear, and will continue to furnish de- 

lyhtful pictures of places and people she hus 
“cen, 


CHARLES HALE will write a few brief papers 
onkgy;tian Life, and 


(i. VP. LATHROP, author of © A Study of Haw- 


tuorne,” several on American Authors, 
A VALUABLE SERIES OF PAPERS 


On Various professions and employments will pe 
furnished by distinguished: writers, and will 
sertve The Mork of a School Superintendent.a New 
Engand Farmer, a Western Farmer, a Managing 
Congressman, a Cotton Manufacturer, a 
Leen naylranta Tron Muaater. efc.. efc. 


A unique feature of the magazine for 1877 will be 
contributions to each number of 


ORIGINAL MUSIC 

Ry such composers as J. Paine, George L. 
Osagoed, Julius Fic heerg, Dadley Back, and 
Francie Beott, with words by some of toe most 
distinguished ATLANTIC poets. The ATLANTIC 
hus long stood alone in the value of ita musical 
eritictsam, and the publishers are confident of the 
public appreciation of their purpose to give each 
month some fresh and charming melody worthy 
of the poetry wilh which tt is matched —some song 
which shall be a pleasure to every household, 
aod a means of education in musical taste. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS CLUB 


Will be the title of a new Department, unlike any 
feature in other magazines, and devoted tu desul- 
tory eriticiam of arta, letter, politics, and soctety. 
some of the best-known contributorste the maga- 
vine will appear constantly. though anonymously; 
in its Columns, and the Department will be bright 
und attractive. 


A SPLENDID LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT 
OF BRYANT, 


Similar to the beautiful portrait of Mr. LONG 
FELLOW published last year, and by the same 
artist, will be furnished to atl subscribers to the 
ATLANTIC for 1977 for One Dollar. 


TERMS: Single or specimen numbers. 35 
cents. Yeurly sapscription, with life-size 
portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, 83 ; with both 
portraits, $6. All postage prepaid ly the Puldishers. 


Remit by money-order, draft, or registered let- 
ter, te Hovauwron & Co., Riversiae Press 


(“mbridge, Mass. 


H. O. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


“THE KING OF ALL PUBLICA- 
TIONS ISSUTED FOR THE VOUNG ON 
EITHER SIDE OF THE ATLAN- 
Tic.*?—Southampton (England) Obaerver. 

The third volume of this incomparable 
With its eight 
hundred royal octavo pages, and its six hun- 


Magazine is now completed. 


dred illustrations, its splendid serials, its 
shorter stories, poems, and sketches, etc., etc., 
in its beautiful binding of red and gold, it is 
the most splendid gift-book for boys and giris 
ever issued from the press. Price, #4; in full 
wilt, $5. 


“Sr. ix fullot the choicest things. 
The putdhication ia, in all respecta, the beat of its 
kind. We have never yet seen a number that 
was not surprisingly good.’—The Churchman, 
Hartford, Conn. 


ST. NICHOLAS for 1877. 


Which opens with November, 1476, begins 

4 SHoOnT AND VERY ENTERTAINING SERIAL 
FROM THE Frencu, “ THE KINGDOM OF THE 
A STORY ADAPTED TO THE THANKS- 
Another serial, of absorbing 


GIVING SEASON. 


interest to boys, 


“HIS OWN MASTER." 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
author of the Jack Hazard Stories,”’ 
the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
Besides serial stories, Christinas stories, 


bewins in 


lively sketches, poems and pictures for the 
holidays, and some astonishing Ulustrations of 
Oriental sports, with drawings by Siamese 
artists, THE CHERISTMAS HOLIDAY 
NCNM BER OF ST. NICHOLAS, superbly 
illustrated, contains a very interesting paper, 


“THE BOYS OF MY BOYHOOD,” 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: 
“ The Horse Hotel,’ a lively article, by Charles 
A. Barnard, “ The 
Clock in the Sky,"’ by Richard A. Proctor: 
“A Christmas Play for Homes or Sunday- 
schools,’ by Dr. Eggleston: “The Peterkins’ 
Lucretia P. Hale; 
by Luey 


splendidly illustrated: 


Christmas Tree,” by 


“Poetry and Carols of Winter,” 
Larcom, with pictures. 


Do Not Fail to Buy St. Nicholas for 
the Christmas Holidays. 


During the year there will be Interesting 
papers for boys, by Willlam Cullen 
Bryant, John Whittier, Thomas 
HMughes, William Dr. Hol- 
land, George MacDonald, Santord B. 
Hunt, Frank BR. Stockton, and others. 

There will be stories, sketches, and poems, of 
special interest to girls, by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spoftford, Susan Coolidge, Sarah 
Winter Kellogg, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Loulsa Alcott, Lucretia P. 
Hale, Cella Thaxter, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, and many others. There will be 


“TWELVE SKY PICTURES.” 


By PROFESSOR Proctor, the Astronomer, 
with maps, showing “The Stars of Each 
Month,” which will be likely to surpass in 
interest any series on popular science recently 
given to the public. 

AMUSEMENT ANDINSTRUCTION, 
with FON AND FROLIC, and WIT 
AND WISDOM, will be mingied as hereto- 
fore and St. NIcHolaAs will continue to delight 
the young and give pleasure to the old. 


THE LONDON LITERARY WORLD 
says, 

* There ia no magazine for the young that can 
he acid te equal this choice production of SCRIB- 
NEK'S <All the articles, whether in prose 
or rhyme, are throbbing with vitality. * * * 
The literature and artistic Wlustrations are both 

The London Daily News says: “ We wish we 
could point out its equal in our own periodtcal 
literature.” 


GOODNEWS FOR BOVS ANDGIRLS, 


To meet the demand for a cheaper Sr, 
NicHo.as Gift-Book, the price of vols. [and 
Il has been reduced to $3 each. The three 
volumes, in an elegant library case, are sold 
for #10 (in full gilt, $15), so that all may give 
their children a complete set. These volumes 
contain more attractive material than fifty 
dollars’ worth of the ordinary children’s 
books. 

Subseription price, $3 a year. The three 
bound volumes and a subscription for this 
year, only $12. Subscribe with.the nearest 
newsdealer, or send money in check, or P. U. 
money order, or in registered letter, to 

Scripyver & Co., 743 Broadway. N.Y. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
I 


BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


with Topographical [Nustrations and Professional 
and Popular Criticisms. By HENRY B. CARRING- 
TON, Senior Colonel and Bvt. Brig.-General, U.S. 
A., Professor of Military Science at Wabash [ ni- 
versity. 4) pp. Royal octavo. Cloth, richly em- 
bellished. Library style (sheep), 74. Half 
ealf, $9. Full Turkey moroceu, $12. 


PRINCIPLES AND ACTS 

of the Revolution in America. Composed of 
Speeches, Orations, and Proceedings, with Sketch- 
esand Remarkson Men and things belonging to 
the Period. By HEZEKIAH NILES, 
Editor of “ Niles’s Register. Royal octave, 322 
pp. Cloth, $i. Library style, $4.50. Half calf, $6. 

“Our young men can hardly cotoa higher or 
better source for both Information and inspira- 
tion.” —Viee President Henry Wilson. 


111 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


“Books mate the Best Presents’ 


Elegant Books for Children 
, By MRS. D. P. SANFORD. 
A HOUSEFUL OF CHILDREN. 


Smallito. 351 full-page pictures........ .... 
FRISK AND His FLOCK. 

Smallito. #2 full-page pictures......... ... $2.25 
PUSSY TIP-TOES’ FAMILY. 

Small 4to. full-page pictures.......... 2.5 


All bound in full gilt, with chromo in front cover, 
and we can confidently sayto Parents and Friends 
locking for presents for the younger chi dren, 
Buy any or all of the three books. You cannot get 
handsomer or better Dooks in this country or in En- 
gland. 


*,* Sent by maul, postage paud.on receipt of pricea, 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadwa New York. 


NE A ND 


FRESH RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


JUST READY. 


BIBLE. By \ author 
Flete her Prine The Cc hristian 
in the World.” I vol., ioth. biack stamp, 
This is a book that «bould be placed in the hands 
of every young man. 
II. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PHEACHING. By A. Broaprs, D_D., 
LL.D... Professorin the Southern Baptist ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary, Greenville, §.C.. and author 
of “ A Treatise on the Preparation and Deliv- 
ery of Sermons.” I vol., mo, Diack stamp, $1.0. 
This is a book of rare value. 


witty KR GOSPELS? or, THE GOs. 
reL ALL THE WORLD. Designed 


to the study. the Home, and the 
School, and to a better understanding of the 
Gospels. By Rev. D. §. GREGORY, author of 
“Christian Ethres.” 1 price $1.50. 
Every Christian should read this book. 

lv. 

MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PRAC- 
Tick. ew and theroughiv revised edition. 
By P. H. MELL, D.D.. Professor of Ethics 
and Me taphysies in the U niversity of Georgia. 
vol... lOmo., 


Recently Publixhed. 
c AND COMMENTARIES, 
Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, contamning a list of 
advice us ty the best C commentaries pub- 
lished. lvol., price $1.25. 
V1. 


TRE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER: ITS 
Til ASD ONS TO 
iD ENCE. By Dr. MELL. Price ie. 


An invaluable 
Vil. 
SPULRGEON'S LECTURES TO MY STI- 
ban ATS. Price $1.5. 


Vill. 
LIFK OF TRUST. By MULLER. 
Price $1.70. 


Fither of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
8 Murray St., New York. 


SONG HERALD!) 
SONG HERALD! 


Newest and beet for Singing Schocols,ete. By 
Hi. Palmer, author of King. Price 
per dozen; 75 cents euch by mali. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 2 The“ Momly and Sankey 
Book.” containing 

all the Songs (and many 

«rt A sung by these cel- 

SACRED SONGS! ebrated revivalists. Price, 
per hundred; % cents exch by mai). 
Words only, © per hundred ; §i cents each by mail. 
The Vade Mecum of 


PALMER’S Musical 
THEORY OF MUSIC! every 
have it. Bound in 


Any book sent post-paid upon receipt of retail 
price. Pubished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI 


Holiday Music Books! 


Two Splendid Volumes for Presents. 


THE WORLD OF SONG 
PRICE IN BOARDS, $2.50. CLoTH, $5.00. GIT, $4.00 


Rarely have we issued a book of songs ine luding 
such « variety of really first-class and popular Vo- 
cal Music. 250 pages, full Sheet Music size. Sungs 
by nearly sixty different composers, and among 
the e ompositions are many such gems as “ Come 
ty me quickly,’ Golden Locks are Silver,” M 
Heart's best Love,’ She'sa Rosy, she's a Posy.” 
and Millard’s Whippoorwill.’ 


We" publish "9 ven eollectionsa uniform with 
“and “Gems.” Send for Catalogue 
of “ HoME MUSICAL LIBRARY,’ and select one or 
more of its books for Christmas. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE! 
A Companion to the famous “Gems of Strauss" 
#2.50 IN BOARDS. $3.00 CLOTH. $4.00 GILT. 


The “GEMS OF STRAUSS" had a wonderful success 
and this new work is fully ite equal. and contains 
the recent “Strauss” pleces, and many others by 
Gung’), Lamothe, Faust. Coote, Zikoff, and other 
eminent composers. 732 pages, full Sheet Music 
size, well filled with Waltzes, Galops, Polkas, 
Quadriiles, etc. 
Kither book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, New York. 
om. I Ditson & Co., Successors to Lee & Walk- 


NEW MUSIC FOR 


CHRISTMAS, 1876. 


“Now, when Jesus was Born.” full anthem 
for quartette or chorus, with svulos, (new,) 


“Culm on the listening ear of Night.”’ Hymn. 
Anthem for quartette or chorus, with So- 
prane solo,(new). Holden... ......... 
Christmas Anthem, Quartette, with solos fur 
Soprane, Alto and Bass. Williamea 
Christmas Anthem. Danks......... ........... 
Alietuia. “ The Strain U praise,’ ‘solos, quar- 
tette and full chorus. H. Wiisem......... 1” 
Festival Jubilate. Bflat. Mosenthal......... 7 


“ Messiah is King.’ Anthem. G. W. Warren w 
Mourning Service, (avo. G. W. War- 


Te Deum. E flat. G. W. Warren 
Te Deum. B fiat. G. Bristuw...... ..... 1% 


Three Voice Service, complete, for morning 
and evening. Millard.. 

“Love Christmas Hymn. G. W. 


Selections from the Hymnal. ‘Seven beauti- 
ful Hymne of suliar meters, octave, 


CAROLS. 


Ring out the Bella for C 
th 

‘Our Christmas Tree is Decked.’ Jac “ody. 

the Night is Sieeping.’ Mosenthal od 

Gieams our Banner.’ Kev. 


Bac 
“Ww hi'e the Silent Stars are Keeping.” 


old Blows the Wind.”"” Warren... .......... 
“On the Birthday of the Mosentiai: 5 
“Happy Christmas . A. 
Pond, Jr 
“A Child this day is Born.” Steele lw 
“ Waken Christian Children.” and ‘Child 
this day is Born.”” Warren........ ....... 
St. James Carols, (three numbers in one.) 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Armor Bearer 


A New Collection of Fine Hymnsand Beautifu! 
Music. prepared especially for Ges 
Revivals. Camp mon Christian Ans«o- 
clations, Sanday ™c and the Family. 
By Kev. PAYSON and W.WaARKEN 
BENTLEY, with choice selections by a large num- 
ber of the leading composers of the day. Price 30 
cts. Specimen pages free. Published by 
POND &C v.. Broadway, and niva ‘Sq. 


PETTER & GA LPIN’SRC ATA. 
LOGUE of Books, free by wail on application 
Also W. P. NIMMO’'S. at roadway. N. Y¥. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


7 English Heoli- 
eke at eur price. 
52.592 “Bea atitul American qiitt 
Reekes at your price 

112.8802 Gergeous 
at any price. 

Catalogee “free. Send stamp. 

Leggat Bros.,5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Juvenile 


EDUCATIONAL _ 


VV HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Norton, Mass. Winter term of tweive 
weeks vegine December & For admission or cat- 
alogue apply to MISS EL LEN M.HASKELL, Prin. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. Flective studies. Admits both sexes. Ao 


Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and ti- 
brary fees only $27 a year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ally. For fuller informat on address J. H. FAIR- 
CHILD, Pres. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, 

\ ALTAR Y Boarding School, miles from 
N. .. Crotun-on- Hudson. C. B. Warring, A.M. 


ROVE HALL. 
W HAVEN. CONN 

A rior coo school for Young Ladies, ir 
which: ife is made pleasant. bright, refined, ane 
unrestrained by tow many rigid rules. 

From ita location in a university town, Grove 
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THE CHRISTIAN & NION. 


Vor. XIV., No. 22. 


Alymouth Aulpit. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 

HAVE read in vour hearing a part of the 15th 
A chapter of Matthew, containing the parable 
of the sower, and in considering the lessons to be 
profitably drawn therefrom | purpose speaking 
to you on the causes which influence men to drop 
a religious life upon which they have, as they be- 
lieve, sincerely entered. 

The first that 1 shall mention is the fact that 
religious feeling is the product of truth made 
known in some form or other to the human mind ; 
and that as it requires truth to produce moral 
sensibility and moral sentiment, so it requires a 
continuation of that truth to maintain it. But it 
is familiar to every one that the power of supply- 
ing one’s self with religious trath differs greatly 
in differegit men, and that there be multitudes of 
the young and untaught who for various reasons 
eannot supply themselves with such truth. If 
they dwelt where there was the presence of a wise 
teacher, if they were in a household where from 
day to day the truths which had stimulated them 
were still applied to them by the thought and ex- 
perience of others, they might bold on their way ; 
but they are outside of such influences; they are 
in circumstances from which they ean derive no 
companionship, no succor, in this regard ; and 
although, while they heard the truth it was truth 
to them, and they felt its power and importance, 
they donot now. They try to think it over again, 
but it will not come. They endeavor to feel as 
they did when the hymns about judgment and 
heaven and the battle of life were sung; but they 
are dead to these things. Their conviction is 
rubbed out. They try to read the Word of God, 
and find themselves as inexpert as a man would 
who, having dwelt ina house, was told that that 
house was built from the forest, and went into the 
forest to see if be could build a house, and found 
plenty of trees, but did not know how to make 
them into a house. No man ever found a house 
in growing forest trees. And men who have had 
the truth dissected and prepared for them and 
ministered to them, though it was powerful to 
them at the time, when they fell back from this 
preparation and ministration by reason of a thou- 
sand influences, differing in different men, and 
were obliged to prepare it and minister it for 
themselves, they attempted itin vain. The Bible 
isa maze to them. They read the Psalms, and 
find in them expressions of profound feeling which 
they know nothing about, and strains of ecstacy 
of which they have no knowledge. They pass on 
to the Gospels, and the parables seem very won- 
derful to them, and wany of the incidents are 
really interesting to them ; but there is no power 
in these things tothem. And the lack of truth- 
food, the want of ministration, is really the rea- 
son why a great many amiable, mild, inefficient 
dispositions go back from a religious life. They 
need the superintendence of institutions. 

One of the wisest things that Wesley did was 
to gather together into classes those who felt pro- 
foundly stirred up by his teachings, putting ten, 
twelve or fifteen of them under some leader who 
looked after them and ministered to them until 
they were instructed. This isa work that ought 
to be done by the father, the mother, the elder 
brother, the elder sister, the aunt orthe incomer 
of any name. The family ought to supply to 
those that belong to it the instruction which they 
need. 

But how many have no family, are without 
superintendence or instruction in the household, 
and are in circumstances which are adverse to re- 
ligion ; and is it strange that so many start to go 
forward in the Christian life, and then suddenly 
halt and die simply for lack of food 

Then there are those who have begun a Chris- 
tian life with some degree of knowledge, who 
have been instructed all the way through as to 
some parts of religious truth, and who backslide 
for want of encouragement. Discouragement is 
one of the most serious impediments to the pro- 
longing and perfecting of a Christian life upon 
which one has entered honestly and seriously. 
For example ; there are a great many who go into 
a religious life feeling that though it is going to 
require a struggle at the beginning, yet when they 
have begun they will come under such an influ- 
ence as will make their life resonant with joy; 
and although they have no specia! philosophy or 
theory, and although they are not expectant of 


freedom from care, they have a feeling that there 
will bein them a divine influence that will over- 
master care, and that there will be an inspiration 
of joy that will fill their life full of song; but 
they, as a general thing, do not find it. Some do. 
Some natures are built for joy just as much as 
an organ is built for music ; but some are not. It 
isa thing which depends largely on temperament. 
So as soon as a man begins a Christian life, pray- 
ing, reading, resolving, and attempting to throw 
his disposition and earry the whole ethies of Chris- 
tianity into his daily life, so far from finding him- 
self in the midst of joy his experience is, ** I never 
had so much trouble before in my life.” Why ” 
Because he never before in his life undertook to 
measure his conduct by an ethical rule or princi- 
ple. He never knew, until be attempted to stop it, 
what was the force of habit. He never under- 
stood, until he undertook to bridle and ride it, 
what his disposition was. 

How perfectly sweet and gentle that little brook 
is that runs through the meadow! Put an ob- 
struction six inches high across it, and see how it 
will complain day and night. Every minute it 
murmurs its complaint. Build the obstruction 
higher, and see how its voice increases! Build it 
still higher, and see how it pours itself over com- 
plaining incessantly and loudly. It is not until 
vou lay an obstruction across the passions of men 
that you know the force of that stream which 
you are checking. 

So, although joy is the ultimate product of reli 
gion, it is not necessarily its immediate. Sweet- 
ness is the ultimate product of persimmons; but 
woe to the nan who tastes them before the frost 
has ripened them! In men, as well as in fruits, 
ripeness works toward beauty: in dispositions 
ripeness works toward joy and liberty; buat joy 
and liberty are not the beginning: the beginning 
is constriction, unuse, awkwardness. A man goes 
into the Christian life feeling, *“‘A little more 
prayer, a little more erying, a little more convie- 
tion of sin, a little more fighting with my will, 
one more impulse, and I shall be safe: I am going 
to stand up for Jesus, and he is going to stand up 
for me, and then | shall be happy”; and aftertwo 
weeks he comes to the conclusion that he is not 
happy, and that religion is pretty much a sham, 
the whole of it ; and it discourages him—especially 
if he is honest. If he deals with himself truly and 
frankly, he says, ** The fact is, | don’t enjoy read- 
ing the Bible, and. praying, and going to that 
meeting, and talking—that is the truth of the 
matter; and I had better drop it all, and let 
it go.” 

How many persons are impatient, and convict 
themselves of criminality! and while the recogni- 
tion of their state is the best thing about it, it 
should take place under circumstances in which 
they can apply the remedy. For a Christian life 
begins as a house does—down under ground: and 
it is hard and dirty work to lay the foundation. 
As you bring it up more and more you work 
toward the sun. And the outcome of joy, with 
many people, is late in life—late, at any rate, in 
their struggle. They have minor forms of joy all 
along; they enter into special periods of enjoy- 
ment; but the state of joy which belongs to the 
victory of a ripened condition—this is delayed: 
and expecting it on the threshold, aud not find- 
ing it there, they retreat. 

Then there are, also, incident to the endeavor 
to live a Christian life, the discouragements that 
cowe from talking and praying, and from the 
whole state of mind which they are in when talk- 
ing and praying. Men profess to be Christians, 
and they attempt to live Christianly, and they 
pray in secret that they may be enabled so to live, 
and in many instances their prayers are vebement 
if not intelligent. Take an instance in which a 
man prays for himself. His temper is flagrant : 
and in the morning he prays earnestly, and with 
tears, that he may keep from sin in that regard: 
and he has scarcely been two hours out of his 
closet before he has burned somebody, or some- 
body has burned him and exploded him; and he 
says to himself, ‘* There! that is what my prayer 
is worth. I am professing to be a Christian, I 
have taken upon me covenant vows, I have pray- 
ed for help, and have promised God that if he 
would only help me I would serve and obey him ; 
and here is what has come of it; aud Iam guilty 
of insincerity.” He says, *‘ Either prayer will not 
do what men say it will, or else I am a hypocrite. 
I have prayed, if ever a man did in this world, for 
myself, and no good has come out of it. 1. have 
made vow upon vow and pledge upon pledge, and 
have broken them as fast as I made them: and 
there is no use in my going on in this way insult- 
ing God by making and breaking resolutions. It 


is insincerity” —and with him to he insineere 
means hypocrisy. 

Now, a man may be inconsistent and vet not in 
sincere ; and a ian may be insincere and vet not 
be a hypocrite. But you perceive that prayer 
may not bring the answer which men expect from 
it. Theinjunction is, ** Watch and pray, lest ve 
enter into temptation and in that word ** watch” 
is the whole economy of prayer. Watch, for yOur 
passions are strong. Deal by yourselves as men 
deal by themselves who carry dynamite to and 
fro. A man whois laden with explosive materials 
does not go into foundries and blacksmith shops. 
He does not resort to places where sparks are fly- 
ing abroad. He wavs. He avoids 
places of peril. He is conscious all the time that 
he is carrying death about himself if he exposes 
it to the touch of fire. 

When they were storing that great cavern of 
Hell Gate with explosive tubes there were to be 
three thousand handled by two hundred or a hun 
dred and fifty men ; and they all knew that if any 
man dropped one the whole would explode in a 
moment and they would perish; and with what 
eare and circumspection did every man of them 
labor! If it did not turn the hair of the superin 
tendent gray it ought to have done it, to watch 
the work! Now, if men felt that they were bear- 
ing explosive materials within them, if they had a 
sense of the training that is needed in certain 
parts of their pature, and if they joined training 
to prayer then they might hope to have some an- 
swer to their petitions when they praved, and 
they could pray the prayer of faith; but IL should 
like to see aman kneel down before Niagara, as 
it goes thundering down, and pray, ** Lord, let 
this riverrun the other way, and then I will be 
lieve.” He would pray a great while ; and finally, 
in going away he would say, “*I do not think my 
prayers amount to much.” And vet, Niagara is a 
purling rill compared with those fires that are 
awakened in many men’s souls. The power of 
passion, its depth, its breadth, its fiery stream— 
shall a man kneel down and pray against that 
He might as well pray against Vesuvius if he re- 
lies on prayeralone. Ah! this is work for a great 
deal more than a momentary elfort: it is a work 
that will require the full application of the com- 
mand, “‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate; 
for many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in, 
and shall not be able.” 

Then a general discouragement arises with many 
persons from the want of a large Christian svm- 
pathy. Though they may be members of the 
chureh they may know but a few persons. They 
may be struggling with adverse circumstances. 
Every day may be a day of grinding care, or of 
depressing sorrow ; and their minds may be filled 
with anything but inspiration, and after they have 
practiced, as they say, a religious life for days, 
for months, for years, their social surroundings 
at last wear off the impressions of religion. Some- 
how, as it hangs about them as a duty unper- 
formed, the working of the mind is about after 
this wise: “I have troubles enough without try- 
ing to be religious. When I come to consider my 
health, and the needs of my family, and my pov- 
erty, and the grievous yokes and burdens that | 
have to carry, then to have to carry at the same 
time this unrestful strife inside of my soul, always 
attempting and never accomplishing, always 
reaching forward and always coming short, is too 
much. I cannot stand both things. If religion 
would come to me all perfected, and help me in 
the way of my life, it would be a boon; but to 
have all I can bear outside, and then to be obliged 
to carry on this fight inside, is more than I ean 
stand up under. It is too much for human na- 
ture ; and I may as wellgive itup. Yes, you may 
well say so of that kind of religion: but if men 
only felt that behind every burden stood the face 
of the Lord; if men oniy felt that the cross yet 
bore the sacred spirit of Him that hung upon it, 
and that though it now taxes it will by and-by 
inspire; if men only felt that their trials and 
temptations touched the heart of their great 
High-priest who was ordained among men that 
he might have compassion upon those who are 
out of the way and who are ignorant; if men 
only felt that Jesus bad been tried in all the do- 
mestic relations of life just as they have—that 
is, in internal experiences, though not in external 
circumstances—and that he was full of compas- 
sion and suecor, overlooking and forgiving in- 
iquity, transgression and sin, then they might 
derive some comnfort from religion. 

There is one more general source of discourage- 
ment, and that is the fact that wen do in religion 
what they do not do in any other department of 
education—for a religious life is as much a de- 
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partment of education as a musical life or a life 
of university instruction. It isa thing of growth 
and of gradual progress. Such is the method of 
the Divine Spirit. Religion may be preached as 
if it were morality, and depended upon the un- 
aided help of man’s will; but no, the method by 
which God stirs men up through the Holy Ghost 
toa better life is that of an education which is 
seed first, sprout next, then a larger growth, and 
so on till full maturity is reached. We unfold, as 
plants do, by gradual stages. But men go into 
the Christian life with a different idea from that 
with which they enter upon almost any other 
education—namely, that tbe largest ideal ought 
to be realized at the outset. 

Persons come into a religious life not feeling 
that it is a life of education, in which first a little 
is to be gained, and then a little more, and then a 
little more, but feeling that it is a life which is to 
be perfect allat onee; and so they take as their 
ideal the life of a Paulor a St. John; they try to 
pattern their life after that of some saint of the 
neighborhood or some saint of the books. And 
the pulpit itself holds up before men an ideal of 
perfectness—of perfect neckness, perfeet humility, 
perfect love, and perfect joy ; and that experience 
which belongs to those ulterior states men think 
they ought to bave immediately; and they say, 
“If am a Christian why do | not feelso”’ and 
why am I not like such an one, or such an 
one’ 

The kingdom of heaven is like leaven, which a 
woman took and hid, so that nobody saw it and 
nobody eould tell where it went, but which 
worked silently, little by little, until it leavened 
the wholelump: and the work of Gods spirit in 
the human heart is a work that begins I eare not 
how instantaneously, but that goes on by stages 
of development; and the question is not whether 
a person is amply endowed, but whether he is in 
the school of Christ, and is taking lessons, and is 
faithful according to his instruction, according to 
what he kuows, according to what he is, and ac- 
cording to what be is receiving. Is he honest *% 
is he loyal? and is he doing his duty? If he is, 
then there ishopeforhim. Heis tobe judged not 
by what is true of others but by what is true of 
him. 

Men bave an idea that religion is one thing in 
one place and something else in another place. 
They have an idea that distinctively religious 
elements are prayer, reading. meditation, aspira- 
tion, joy, ete., and that business is something 
separate and different from these; but a man’s 
religion is A/mse/f—that is all there is of it. If 
you are right-minded taward God you are re- 
ligious; and if the Lord Jesus Christ is your 
Schoolmaster then vou are Christianly religious. 
If you carry the mind and will and disposition of 
Christ into your business, and say, ** Whether I 
eat or drink, or whatsoever I do, lam doing it as 
unto the Lord,” then your business becomes a 
means of grace, and there can never be any dan- 
ger of its earrving von away from religion; but so 
men do not do. They set their religion on the 
one side and their engrossing business affairs on 
the other, and then complain continually that 
the world is drawing them away from religion. 


Men really have their states of moral feeling 
almost destroved by thus going into secular 


* affairs in a secular spirit, instead of going into 
them in a religious spirit, and making them to be 
religious duties and means of grace. 

That which is true of business affairs is just as 
true of social matters. We are ereated social 
beings ; and it is meant that we should be happy 
in our social relations and make other people 
happy. Your religious life is sometimes in the 
family, sometimes in the neighborhood circle, 
sometimes in private business, and sometimes in 
public affairs: it is here, and there, and every- 
where ; and the question is not rhere you are, but 
what you are. Yet this, like everything else, is 
liable to abuse if men have no idea of the princi- 
ples which control it. For instance, one may sin, 
not by company, but by excessive company ; or, 
not by excessive company, but by the spirit which 
he brings into company or leaves out of it. Men 
may overlay their best selves with permissive 
pleasures. A man may be so busy evolving relig- 
ious truths as himself not to be a participant of 
them. He may give to others and not receive. 

I have known persons who for five or ten years 
were so excessively industrious in doing good 
that everybody pointed to them and said, ** Now, 
there is a Christian man,” ‘* There is a Christian 
woman”; but all at once, after a time, they 
dropped off their work, and were the least suc- 
cessful and the least useful of anybody. They 
had spent their life on ex\'«-ior ac tivity, and had 


not, while doing this, filled up their own souls, 
and enriched their own natures, 

Then there is a recession from religious life by 
reason of the growth of doubt. The growth of 
knowledge frequently requires the relinquishing 
of what aman has been called to believe in his 
childhood. I suppose no man ever came up from 
ehildhood to old age who did not have to lay 
aside something sacred because he found it was 
not true. There is something in the nature of the 
mind which makes the transition from a low state 
toahigh one very difficult and very dangerous. 
Periods of transition in national life are always 
dangerous. Transition in belief is always danger- 
ous. Generally when a chureh goes from a lower 
toa higher plane, there is one generation of doubt- 
ers or infidels. ‘To every person that is thoughtful 
there will come more or less questioning. Some- 
times it is about miracles, Sometimes it is about 
the ordinances of the church, or the doetrines of 
the church. And men, by multitudes, are able to 
think deep enough to unfix themselves, who are 
not able to think deep enongh to fix themselves 
again. It is not so very dificult a thing to pull 
upatree by the roots; but to plant it again so 
that it shall not feel its transplantation, and shall 
go on growing, needs practice ; and yet men must 
go through that period—intelligent men must. 

Doubt is different from unbelief. In so far as 
comfort is concerned doubt is just as bad as un- 
belief—nay, it is worse in its action upon men ; 
but the difference is very great. 

Ifa man hasa counterfeit bill and knows it to be 
counterfeit he has no doubt as to what he ought 
to do with it; but if a man has a bill in his hands, 
and is divided in his*mind as to whetherit is good 
or not: if he thinks it is good, and yet does not 
know that it is; if he is uncertain, what is he 
going todo withit?’ He is as badly off as though 
it were a counterfeit bill and he knew it. 

And if in his consiousness a man is in doubt 
about religious doctrines and truths, so far as the 
peace of his mind is concerned doubt is as bad as 
unbelief. It is destroying to him. 

Science is breaking up from beneath us. We are 
having a vast amount of fresh fact and of new 
philosophy of facet thrown in upon us. At length 
science is beginning to investigate the economy of 
a man’s own nature—not only of his body but of 
his mind. Is it material, or is it only materially 
incarnated ’ What is the method of God respect- 
ing it? Isit pbysical, civil or moral?’ These 
questions are coming up largely outside of the 
Church, because the Church never permits things 
of that kind to grow inside of it. They interfere 
too much with old doctrines and worship. They 
come up ip a great community; and in our day 
they are being put forth by such men as Herbert 
Spencer and Huxley and Tyndall, and are seat- 
tered in books among the masses, and are read, 
not by philosophers alone, but by the common 
peopl ; and while much that is in them is erro- 
neous, there is much in them which is trae. 

The result of the discussion on these subjects is 
that many persons are in doubt about prayer, 
and many are in doubt whether there is a person- 
al Giod, whether God listens to prayer, whether he 
cares for it, or whether he has made the world as 
a great machine, and given it an impulse, and lets 
itspin. The doubt which exists on these points 
kicks back, and disturbs faith with disquietude. 
Many persons on this account go through the 
world with care and sorrow and uneasiness. 
Sometimes the old faith comes up for a while, but 
soon doubt returns, and they sink back again into 
an anxious condition of mind. Sotheir faith acts 
and reacts according to their disposition. On the 
whole they become discouraged, and do not at- 
tempt to do much or to be much. 

There are many who have done wrong in their 
business. To speak the truth, they have been 
fraudulent. They have gradually, under a pres- 
sure of necessity, fallen into insincere ways. Such 
organized forms of dishonesty sometimes break 
out into positive stealing—and more often in the 
case of young men, clerks and others, whose ex- 
pensive pleasures require supply. Frequently 
they are proud, and cannot face their companions 
and admit that they are unable to keep pace with 
them in their out-going and on-going: and they 
secretly borrow and borrow; and then comes 
that whole tangle of attempting to disguise it 
and make that appear which is not; and finally 
the downfall comes. There are those who are 
subject to violent passions—mwen who are fierce 
and cruel; men who have fallen into quarrels, 
recriminations and little vengeances; men who 
are seeking to punish this or that man who has 
injured them; men who are pursuing a vengeful 
course with a malign spirit; men whose nature is 


bitter as gall; men whose temper is hot as fire. 
Can a man be a Christian who is given to these 
things’ Then, even lower and worse are men 
who pursue secret vices, giving way to things 
which not only in the halls of their conscience 
but in their sense of, taste they revolt from; and 
their self respect is continually wounded. Their 
condition is piteous; but they dare not speak of 
it; they dare not pray about it; they are in the 
gall of bitterness; they are prisoners to the devil 
of lust, bound, apprenticed, enslaved. And at 
last, with less and less impulse, with feebler and 
feebler ery, they give up. 

So | have seen flies in summer disporting them 
selves with all gayety and levity. Striking the 
geometric web of some spider, they are caught. 
The spider, busy with an overplus of food already, 
leaves it and runs out, and while they are buzzing 
and trying to disentangle themselves, throws one 
or two lasso webs around them, and goes back to 
his banquet. <As they continue to buzz and 
strive, he runs out again and strikes them with his 
fang, and returns to his banquet once more. They 
murmur yet, but their murmurs grow less and 
less loud ; and at last all is still. They are dead! 

Are there no dead men here? Are there not 
persons here who know themselves to be caught 
of the devil in the net of sensuality, and who 
have ceased all trials to free themselves from it ” 
And yet they partake of the communion of the 
Lord, and the vows of Grod’s house are on them. 
Is it strange that such men backslide ” 

What is the remedy for this state of things— 
what but that, in the first place, a man shall con- 
fess to himself with truth and fidelity, “Il am 
sinning, Lam vile before (cod, Lam recreant, [have 
abandoned my Master, | am cowardly, | bave 
forsaken the field of battle” ’ Oh that men could 
look truth in the face! Oh that men eould write 
about themselves the things that are true! Oh 
that men could put in plain words things which 
now they eover up by round-about expressions! 
Oh that men could, in talking of themselves, use 
language which has gathered about it the idioms 
of common sense! Such words as, “ thief,” 
‘“*robber,” perjurer,” ‘‘sensualist’—these man- 
kind loaded down with a meaning that is not to 
be mistaken ; and they are the words that men 
should use in characterizing themselves, when 
they are applicable to them. If they would do 
this when they speak of their lives and disposi- 
tions what a journal they would write, and what 
a lesson would come from the record from day to 
day ! 

If there are any persons who have ceased to 
pray, who have ceased to commune with God 
trough his ordained word, who have ceased to 
assemble with God's people on the Sabbath day, 
who have ceased to look for light and instruction 
in divine things, and who have ceased to hope; if 
there are any who are overborne by outward 
things, if there are any who have gone into doubt, 
if there are any who have wandered away from 
their faith, if there are any who bave struck 
hands with mammon, with deceit and with lying, 
if there are any who have given themselves to the 
net of passion, and to the final damnation of il- 
licit pleasure, the first step for them is to ae- 
knowledge it to themselves, to ery out, “I am 
unclean’; and then go home with the renewed 
purpose that now, at last, since they are intelli- 
gent of their sinfulness and their danger, they 
will go to God for help. 

Wait not for to-morrow. If you hope to escape 
such peril and such thrall as comes from the appe- 
tires, and sensuous entanglements, and the power 
of drink, and the fascinations of evil companions, 
and illicit temptations, you should on the spot 
fasten yourself by a vow and covenant with God, 
and call to your aid some faithful friend,—man or 
woman,—and repose your purpose in that friend, 


that what you may lack be or she may supply, 
and that the feeling of responsibility which unght 
otherwise be overborne may Keep its hold upon 
you. Foroh! itis tor your life. If your dwell- 
ing were on fire, and you stood quiet, unconcern- 
ed, men would think that you were insane! But 
ah! the souls of men are on fire, and they are 
quiet, and think nothing of it. It is a time of 
great seriousness With many. It is a time for re- 
valling the truths of God which were taught in 
the days of your purity and innocence. It is a 
time for remembering God, from whom you have 
wandered away. It is a time for measuring your- 
self and seeing how far down you have gone, If 
is a time for sounding to see whether there is not 
consumption inthe soul. It is a time for examin- 
ing to see if the heart is right. It is a time to 
look at the spine and see whether you are not de- 
caying there. Itis a time for searching inside. 
lt is atimefor self-examination. It is a time tor 
casting off insincerity and gtd and honest 
ly and earnestly, in a manly way, living a ne 
life. And may God help you to do it! 
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Acligions 


THE CHURCHES. 


A Church in Kentucky is reported as thus rejoicing over a 


_new pastor: ** We have secured his services for the ensuing 


vear at a salary of $100, and are looking forward for great 
blessings.’ In proportion to the salary 


Robert Raikes, who started the first Sunday-schools in En- 
gland about a century ago. is to bave a national memorial 
dedicated to his memory in Gloucester Cat hedral—Gloucester 
being the place in which he was born, lived and worked. 

The Episcopalians of Utah are doifig one-fourth the 
educational work outside of its common schools, There are 
two Church schools in Sait Lake City, one in Odgen, and one 

n Logan, with 757 scholars. The school property is worth 
S250. 


Durham Cathedral, England, has been reopened after its 
restoration. The bishop of the diocese declined to take part 
in the services, on the ground that the money expended on 
the fabric would bave been better devoted to the reliet of the 
spiritual destitution of poor parishes. 


Thursday. Nov. 23, was the nineteenth anniversary of the 
Philadelphia noonday prayer-meetings. Services were held 
at the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church. Addresses by Rev. 
Andrew Longacre. Rev. Richard Newton, Rev. A.C. Coe, of 
Newark. John Wannamaker, Esq.. and others, 


The London “ Atbeunwum "states that the long-promised 
edition of the Greek Testament, on which Professor West- 
eott and Mr. Hort have been engaged for nearly twenty 
vears, is now really approaching completion, and the sheets 
of the Apocalypse are actually in the printer's hands. 

Though only one vear old and beginning with hardly more 
than fifty people at the first service ora dozen scholars in the 
Sunday-school, the new St. Barnabas Episcopal Church. Pbila- 
delphia, is now a fine parish with over 250 pupils in its school. 
They opened a new church building for it a few days ago. It 
is to be of the “ free-seat " order. 


A part of the Jewish congregation Beth Israel, Hartford, 
have withdrawn from the church because, as they claim, the 
majority baffle all efforts to carry out the principles of re- 
form in ritual and worship which many American Jews are 
adopting. The pastor, Rev. Dr. Deutsch, goes with the 
minority, and they will hold separate services. 


Several years ago an effort was made by the New York Lu. 
therans to establish a home for widows and old men in this 
city or vicinity. It now comes to fruitage. Buildings, suit- 
able for sucha home. have been secured in East New York, 
a suburb of Brooklyn, at the corner of Sheffield and Fuiton 
avenues, and a considerable sum bas been paid in toward the 
endowment of the institution. 


A committee of Keformed Ministers: is preparing a critical 
edition of the Heidelberg Catechism. The object is to ascer- 
tuin the true text of the original. and to obtain the best ex- 
pression of the same in English, not with the view of super- 
seding what is contained in the standards but rather as a belp 
to all diligent students, lay or clerical, of this symbol so 
warmly cherished by the Reformed Church. 


A readjustment of the Methodist Bishops’ residences was 
made at their recent missionary meeting in this city. They 


will be settled hereafter as follows: Bishop Scott at Odessa, 


Bishop Simpson at Philadelphia, Bishop Ames at Baltimore, 
Bishop Bowman at St. Louis, Bishop Harris at New York, 
Bishop Foster at Boston, Bishop Wiley at Cincinnati, Bishop 
Merrill at Chicago. Bishops Andrews, Haven. and Peck 
being absent. their plaees of residence were not determined, 

Over the possible good that may come from the recent 
Episcopal Church Congress at Boston the Hartford ** Church- 
man” rejoices as follows: “ The Congress has opened the 
way for a free but cordial interchange of convictions. It 
must end, above all else. in the promotion of that real unity 
among churchmen which exists under all seeming differ- 
ences, and is more manifest as they come together with 
friendly sincerity. Indeed there can be no better commen- 
tary on the work of the Congress than the remark of one of 
the Bishops, who said to the writer: ‘IT am amazed at this 
grand council. I fee] now that parties are really at their last 
gusp, and we are one indeed!’ 


The Christian Convention at Chicage met on the 2lst—Mr. 
Moody taking the lead in the services as in the similar con- 
ventions held in Philadelphia and New York. Two or three 
thousand delegates, ministers and laymen, were present, 
representing many States, chiefly Illinoia, Missouri, Indiana, 
Michigan, Towa, Nevada. Ohio, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
After the close of the first meeting. 300 ministers joined Mr. 
Moody in the inqguiry-room to pray for the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. The meetings were of great power and interest, 
at one of which the method of conducting evangelistic work 
was discussed, Mr. Moody forcibly illustrating bis words by 
pointing out the success of the present revival services, 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the First Congregational 
Church of East Minneapolis (formerly St. Anthony) was held 
on Friday, Nov. ith. The first pastor, Rev. C. Secombe, 
now-of Green Island. Neb., read an bistorical paper covering 
the first fifteen vears of the church's life. 1851-1866, and Prof. 
G. Campbell sketched the history of the last ten years. Prof. 
Fr. W. Fisk, of Chicago, spoke upon “A Congregational 
(hurch—its character, advantages and work,” and Rev. E. D. 
Neill read a valuable paper upon “St. Anthony in 1849-50" 
At that time there was no Minneapolis, and the white settlers 
in the territory were very few. A collation was served at 
the church, and several speeches were made by former pas- 
tors and invited guests. 


According to the * Cologne Gazette” the King of Italy bas 
decided as to the course he will take oo the death of the 
Pope anevent which cannot be ve ry distant. It is proposed 
fo the vicinity of the immediately with the 
military; then the Prefect of Rome will request certain 
Papal officials to assist at viewing the body and other neces- 
sary formalities. If this be refused, the Prefect will forcibly 


enter the Vatican, accompanied by the Questor and also by 
physicians, notaries and witnesses, who, after viewing the 
body, will send a certificate of inquest to the Cardinal Dea- 
con. A seal will be attached to the furniture in the Pope’ 
apartments, and will remain there until the removal of the 
body. After twenty-four hours the body will be at the dis- 
posal of the clergy. 


Steps have been taken by the Foreign Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Episcopal Church to organize a station at Cape 
Mount, Africa—quite an important point. This Cape, forty 
miles north of Monrovia, is high enough, it is believed. to be 
largely free from the malarial intiuence prevalent at other 
points on the coast. And it will be also a very important 
center for missionary work, there being near by the Vye 
people, the most enlightened of all the tribes on the West 
Coast,a people who have formed for themselves a written 
language. There are also to the east of Cape Mount. and at 
no great distance, very superior tribes, chiefly Mobamme- 
dans, very many of whom are quite well acquainted with the 
Arabic language. These people have gladly received Arabic 
copies of the Scriptures that have been given them, and 
would probably welcome missionaries that may be sent. 

Mr. Blinn, a Methodist layman of this city. appears in the 
character of architect, preacher and benefactor. Being a 
German and owning a good property. he decided a few years 
ago to work and preach among his own countrymen. He 
took Dengeldeen's Hall, in Second avenue, and there formed 
a congregation, established a Sunday-school, and carried on 
the work of evangelization. About two vears ago he con- 
ceived the idea of building a church at his own expense, and 
with that view, purchased the stables and club-house of 
William M.Tweed. These he demolished, and having himself 
drawn the plans and specifications fora church which gives 
accomodation to about five hundred people. besides a fine 
room underneath for a Sunday-school, he set to work, and 
had a fine $40,000 edifice put up, which was dedicated only a 
short time ago. He transfers the church to trustees for the 
congregation. 


It isnot more than three years since Colorado College was 
established at Colorado Springs. It was intended to be a 
Christian college, but not sectarian, although the child of 
Congregational parentage. Struggling through financial 
Straits, almost giving up, it bas at last succeeded by faith 
and prayer in putting itself on a reasonably sure basis. Rev. 
E. P. Tenney. of Ashland, Mass., is at the head of it. with 
Prof. Winthrop D. Sheldon, a Yale graduate, formerly res- 
ident of New Haven, as assistant. These gentlemen are en- 
thusiastic in their work, and the prospects of the voung 
institution are looking up. It is hoped that its friends at 
Colorado Springs will put up a collewe building soon. The 
preparatory department is rewarded as the proper charge of 
the State. and its endowment will be sought in Colorado. 
For the support of that higher education with which a col- 
lege is identified, and which in this case it is intended shall 
be characteristically scientific. an appeal will be made to 
friends ut the East, especially to those interested in mines. 

Saugerties, N. Y.. was the place for this year’s meeting of 
the Hudson River Congregational Conference, Nov. 14. Kev. 
Jonathan Crane, of Middletown, moderator: Rev. G. H. 
Hick, of Monsey, scribe. These churches were represented 
by pastor and delegates; Albany, Gloversville, Austerlitz, 
Saratoga, Poughkeepsie, Middletown, Monsey, Bloomin- 
grove, Tallmans and others. There was a discussion respect- 
ing the relation the Hudson River Conference would hold to 
the Albany association; a report of the action of the several 
churches, showing that Middk town, Saugerties, Howells, 
Monsey, Tallmans and Poughkeepsie had acted upon and de- 
cided to unite with the Hudson River Conference. A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the Albany association 
relative to merging both bodies. Deacons Hannah and Pick- 
ens addressed the Conference upon the subject of lay effort 
in the church, followed by an address upon temperance in 
its relation to the church, by Rev. G. H. Hick. The feltow- 
ship of churches and revivals were discussed ; also woman's 
work, mission effort and systematic giving. Next session at 
Poughkeepsie. 


The New York City Mission and Tract Society, the leading 
organization of the kind in the country, has reached the 
fiftieth year of its history. This society has expended in 
missionary operations in the city an average of $20,000 per 
year for the whole period of its existence. The average for 
the last ten years has been nearly $5,000, and in addition 
thereto a special contribution of $100,000 was raised and ex- 
pended in building mission chapels. Five chapels have been 
established, with many auxiliary stations. A Home for 
Christian Workers has been opened, and many other useful 
agencies have been set in operation. One of the most useful 
chapels of the city is that known as Carme! Chapel, located 
at [4 Bowery, near Grand street, where the City Mission 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association labor in happy 
conjunction for the welfare of the unfortunate men who, 
friendless and homeless, are continually drifting through the 
streets of the great city. During the year 3.000 different men 
are reached and benefited in one Way and another through 
the beneficent agencies of this chapel, and with larger ac- 
commodations and more adequate means this number could 
easily be multiplied. In Olivet Chapel, in Second street, near 
Second avenue, there is a church organization, with 422 com- 
municants and a Sabbath School of @0 children and young 
people. The semi-centennial will be cerebrated Wednesday, 
December 1th, in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. Dr. Crosby's. There will be a morning meeting at ten 
o'clock and anafternoon meeting at half-past three o'clock. 


MC. A. 

The Association at Savannah, Mo., membership of 

The annual meeting of the State Y. M.C. A. is to be held 
at Northfield, December 8, 9 and 10, 

St. Louis Y.M.C. A, issues a call for a conference of Chris- 
tian workers to bezin in that place Jan. 17. 

State Convention of the Michigan Y. M. C. A. branches 
meets at Grand Rapids Dec. It is five years since the 
last Convention and interesting sessions are looked for. 

of St. Louis, Mo. ports 61 meetings held by the 
Association, during October, with an attendance of 4.000; 
4} requests for prayer were presented during the same 

At Battle Creek, Mich... a reading-room, a hall capable of 
seating 400 persons, and a suite of three rooms, all free of 


rent, have been offered for the use of the Y. M.C. A., not 
yet cight months old. 

Halifax, N.S8., obsecved the week of prayer with appropri- 
ate exercises. Large audiences crowded the Association 
Hall, and a paper of that city expresses unqualified praise of 
the addresses made to the young men. 

The 2th anniversary of the Y.M.C. A. of Cincinnati was 
recently celebrated; 27 conversions were reported ; 635 mecet- 
ings of a religions character at the rooms: disbursements to 
the amount of $8,387, a balance on band of $1,101, and liabili- 
ties none. 

For more than four yearsthe Y.M.C. A. of Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., bas maintained a daily prayer-meet- 
ing. Under their direction a * Gospel-meeting"’ was held 
Sunday afternoon Nov. 12, filling the largest hall in the place 
Another gathering in the evening was addressed by Messrs. 
Monroe and J. C. Seeley, of Minneapolis. 

It is a rule of the Association at Basle, Switzerland, that 
members cease to be active upon their marriage, but become 
honorary. The membership is made up of all classes, but the 
spirit of Christ bas smothered all the conventional rules of 
society among them, and at stated intervals they all sit down 
together to a social repast, remembering no sovial dis- 
tinctions, 

Rev.Geo A. Hall, State Secretary of the Associations of 
New Vork, is making a tour through certain districts of the 
Stute previous to his going on the annual journey through 
the South. The services conducted by him at Hudson re- 
cently were thronged; many rose for the prayers of the 
brethren, and the city seems on the eve of a spiritual bles-- 
ing. At Schenectady, where Mr. Hall now is, encouraging 
meetings are also being held. 


PERSUNALS. 

Rev. J. H. Morley, of Sioux City, lowa, has accepted hi- 
call to Winona. 

Kev. Philo J. Williams, of Leavenworth, Kansas, has been 
elected President of Ottawa College. 

Kev. Nelson Clark. formerly of Massachusetts, succeeds 
Rev. J. G. D. Stearns at Clearwater, Minn. 

—~Rey.C. H. A. Bulkley has been installed pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Port Henry, N. Y. 

—Rev. D. A. Morehouse, of Melrose, Mass., bus been called 
to Owatonna, Minn., and bas commenced work there. 

~Rev. Henry J. Owen, of the Richmond Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, resigns on account of bis health. 

—Rev. W. H. Fenn, of Portland, Me., declines to withdraw 
his resignation, and will accept a cali to New Haven, Conn. 

—Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, recently Dr. 
Fulton's, calls Rev. Dr. A. McFarlane, of Port Huron, Mich. 

—Key. Dr. Blauvelt, lately ‘suspended from the ministry 
by the Reformed Classis of Kingston, proposes to appeal to 
the Particular Synod. 

—Mr. B. F. Doak, late of Lynn, Mass., left in bis will 5.000 
to the First Universalist Church and 310,000 tor the benefit of 
the poor of the place. 

—Rev. C. R. Ruddick was installed pastor of Mt. Zion 
Church, in Cleveland, 0., where he has been supplying since 
1873, on the 24th of October. Sermon by Kev. J. E. Twichell. 

—Rev. Mr. Fay of :Taanton, Mass., bas accepted a call ata 
salary of $5,000 from the First Unitarian parish in Sheffield, 
England, a larwe and wealthy society, where Rev. Brook 
Hereford of Chicago was formerly pastor. 

—Rey. Dr. Spaeth, Professor in the Lutheran Seminary at 
Philadelphia, who has looked extensively into hymnology, 
lectured last week on the “ Improvement of Church Music’ 
before the Lutheran and Rétormed Organists’ Association ut 
Allentown, Pa. 

—Revy. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., when in Boston a Sunday or 
two ago preached in the morning to the Centrat Church Con- 
gregationalists, in the afternoon in Phillips Brooks's pulpit, 
and on Monday had a running talk with the Methodist theo- 
logical students. 

Rey. Dr. Barry. of Fond du Lac, Wis., denies that he has 
renounced Universalism. The “ New Covenant” says that 
he recently preached a sermon in an orthodox pulpit that so 
pleased his bearers that they supposed of course that it could 
not be anything but orthodoxy that they heard. 

—Mr. Jacob Pfeiffer, late of Delaware, Ohio, left to the 
Lutheran Synod of Ohio, $1,000 for the Seminary, $500 for an 
Orphans’ Home, and ##” for a Fund for Pastors’ Widows, 
The Lutheran asks: Why do we not have more such bequests 
to report in favor of our churches and institutions? 

Rey. J. Spencer Kennard resigns the pulpit of the Pilgrim 
Baptist Church in New York, and with about 100 of his mem- 
bers he woes to the Wd street church property, recently sold 
under mortgage. A church is to be organized by his friends, 
the house purchased, and gospel work begun in earnest. 

~Among pastoral changes in [liinois, we note that Rev. 
Geo. Macardle is to supply the church at Pittsfield for a 
year; Rev. J. H. Shay resiguos his charge at Beardstown: and 
Rev. H. 8. Huntington closes his four vears’ engagement at 
Galesburg. Kev. Mr. Belts’s new church at Rock Falls is to 
be dedicated next month. 

—Kev. Edward M. Williams was installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, East Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 
Ij. Sermon by Prof. F. W. Fisx, D.D., of Chicago. Prayer 
by Rev. Chas. Secombe, of Green Islund, Neb. Charge by 
Rev. L. H.Cobb. Right hand of fellowship by Rev. H. A. 
Stimson. Address to the people by Kev. C. M. Terry. 

The essay before the last meeting of the Essex Congrega- 
tional Club, Salem, was presented by Rev. W. E. C. Wright, 
of Danvers: subject,“ The Ends of Church Architecture.”’ 
He made many good points, and closed by saying that 
when we leave off striving after effects, and build with sim- 
plicity for our real uses, we may not produce an architecture 
to rival that of the middie ages, but we shall produce one 
better suited to our purposes, and more truly beautiful than 
the vain imitations of the present day. 

—Rev. Dr. Burgess of Springtield, Mass., criticises Bishop 
Stevens, (Episcopal) of Pennsylvania, for ordaining a deaf 
mute, Mr. Syle, for the ministry. He says: “The Apostol- 
ical canons forbade the ordination of those defective in the 
senses or grievously maimed, but permitted them to officiate 
if by accident such result were reached after ordination, or 
if it were the result of persecution. These canons are not 
regarded as binding upon us, but the policy of the church 
may be seen in them.” How did the Aposties ay the deat 
should be reached 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Nov. 20, to Saturday, 
Nor, 25. 

“Nothing doing” has been the nuseual answer in 
business circles during the week. Money has been 
higher at the banks, but not onaccount of increns- 
ing demand by good borrowers, for the notes of 
such people have been discounted on Wall Street 
at rates below those which the banks have estahb- 
lished on call loans. Gold has fallen, owing to the 
steady influx of specie in paymentof the new loan 
It should not be forgotten, however, that a wreat 
fealof this same gold must go abroad again on 
necle Sam's interest day. United States bonds have 
been in lively demand, as they always are just be- 
tore moneyed corporations prepare their yearly 
Kailway bonds are lower than usual 
mestof them being seeming!y¥y good investments 
at present prices: railway stecks are as feather- 
like asever in their uncertainty as to whetherte 
or down. State bonds hold their own, ex. 
cepting the tasues of Southern States in which 
excitements are feared. 


Financial Quotations—CGold,— 


<tatements. 


Monday. Wednesday. @aturday 
Nov. Nov. 2. Nov. 


(iovernment Bondsa.— 
(Moat of these figures indicate offers mad@, instead 


of aales,) 
lt 1} 
tives, Sel, « veoe 
Foreign Exchange.— 
dave. ‘dave, 
London prime bankers, 
Hide tor “tate Kouds. 
do lo N.Y. He. 
Ark. *@,tunded. ... W N.V. tim. 
du ja, LL. RAPFOS ts, IMG... 925 
do is. M.& 1 N.Y. ie 
du 7a, ALC im. lan Ju ie 
du 7a, AK tis & 
do is, Ark. N.C. AC 
(Connecticut ie. lia N.C 
a0 Ta, new honda, be OTF. A &OD 
do 7s, ind sed .. Fund. act. 
indiana, o8.......... N CN ; 
iil. te. coup. "TY..... N.C... S. 7... Clase 
tit, War lomn....... iki ae 2 
Louisiana N. B.. é 
du N.F. iz Rhode Isiand is 
do ta, LB de 6a. Jan.&Ju. oS 
do LB. 4 do ts. 
= se. du tA 
78. “ARG 45 
Ov ado Non-fund. b 
ado 7a. WL..... Tenn. tie, old........ 
Misecur’ te. “TH. te, new, 
a0 "Ti..... ie, new ser, 
Funding b. n.b.. i... 
H. & =t.J.. due do ex. mat. coup 
H. & St. J.. do @onsel., 2d se, 
Reg. vy... do deferred...... 
Loan.... D. of Co. 4.58 
Cc. B. du small b. .. 
N.Y. C.L. 109 do Regis....... 


For the week ending Nor. 25, 1876, 


Rutter.— Receipts forthe week, Wl pkes. Ex- 
ports, 3.450 pkgs. Fancy fall stock is quick at We., 
and seme superb creamery make may cotn a small 
way at Good to choice lines of middle 
and southern tier counties, half firkin, fall tubs, 
sell at ‘3c., and choice dairies entire from the 
same section at Mec and for some fancy ones 
We. Northern counties Weitch make sell well for 
the exceptionally fine stock at near above prices, 
but the bulk of summer dairies of Northern Welch 
are only valued at, say, Dec.. and are not much 
sought for. The common run of fresh make 
Western butter sells readily at a range from 2ito 
2c. as in quality. and is the best thing on the list. 
De-trable lots of early Western make have mostly 
been taken for export.,and the poor parcels re- 
ma'tning are only salable tu West India packers at 
ike. Choice fresh Lowa, Northern Dlinois and 
Michigan creamery make butter sells at 
prices as same descriptions of State stock, say 
mostly at The butter market rests upon 
the English export demand, and from thenee the 
tidings are of nominal high prices, but with only 
aduli trade which absorbs stock slowly. Markets 
there seem to be working about like our own 
from hand to mouth, and in the dark as to the fa- 
ture of values. We hadagreat drought throngh 
the Fastern State and Canadian dairy districts 
last summer, and there wasa hot, dry season in Fu- 
repe.and if prices keep low stock may become 
used up so as to let the market out handsomely 
next apring. Western butter too is pretty well 
gone,and the Western cities may possibly be in 
need of aupplies from the Fast; but against any 
affirmative of higher prices and better markets 
there still stands the general duliness and stagna- 
tion of commercial interests everywhere and the 
improbablility of a people being active absorbents 
of property in a time of commercial diswess. We 
quote: Finest Orange County or fancy creamery, 
SyeSie.: «vod to fine State firkins, good te 
fine near-by fresh tubs or patis, Northern 
N..¥. Welsh per ice car, Prime fre«h make, 
Western dairy packed, Western repacked 
butter, ia Aic.; debris of the market, Leathe 
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receipts prices upon fancy September factortes 
mivanced fuily one dollar per cwt. and the whule 
list closes very stropg. We quote: State factory, 
fancy sept. and Oct. make, 144 )5e.; State factory, 
prime early make, State factory, fair to 
Western, choice flat and Cheddar 
cheese, thel4: Weatern. fair to good early make, 
lite e.; skimmed, sour, off favored cheese, 4% 

Eege.—Fresh eves are in light arrival and sel! 
quick. We quote: Fresh eggs, near-by marks, 
per doven, fresh Western, Southern 
and Canada, limed eggs, Low 

Dressed Poultry. -Wequote: Dressed Turkeys. 
tte.: chickens, ducks, De. 

Beans are very firm. The bean districts were 
allburned up last summer.and higher pricesare the 
Choice Marrows, 


per bush... $2.25¢$!.4); 
Chotee mediums, $1.2 $2.00, 


(sreen Apples. We quote: Western New York 
selected fatland winter 82.00: River 
and near-by fruit. geod to fair, per 

Dried Apples. The market is in fall supply, 
und there is a Weuk market, with a tendency t. 


guence 


. per betel 


inside price. State, «liced, ; quarters, 
Cranberries. Cbhvice bushel crate s, each, #2.7! 
Cape Cod regulation bbl, each, 
(same. We quote: quatl, per 81.75: 
venison, whole deer, be 
grouse. per pair, Weve S110; rabbits, per pair, 4 


hie. partrhiges, per pair, te 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
No. 5 Nas«ne “treet, New Vork. 


We wive particular attention to DIRFCT DFAL« 
IN GOVEKNWENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAK 


KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, ti. bus 
reeliin lerwe or smal! amounts, te suit classe 
of investors. (orders by mall or telewraph wil! 


receive curetul attention. 

We be te farnish informati: 
referenc: all matters connected with 
ments in Gov ernment Bonds 

eaiso and sell (OLD and COU PUNS 
COLIFCT DIVIDENDS and Town, COUNTY and 
*TATE COUPONS. 4C.. and buy and sell uN CoM 
WISSTION. MARK FTABLE STOCKS AND 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posite and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
interest. ty be credited monthiv, on bulanbces aver 
wing. for the month, from te at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over €5.40, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


n in 
invest 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missour!t and lowa Improved 

Farm First Morteewe Coupon Bonds guar- 

antec guurnotee, an Assurance, 

tuat we man not te exceed one-fhird of 

the actual In over years’ business 
never tostadedlar: never d- layed dav on tnter- 
eat or principal: neither we nor our custome " 
ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. Serd 
fr varticulars and references. J. AT- 
& CO... LAWKENCE or HENKY 
lel Manager. 72 Cedar Street, New York. 


investments made Ito 5 years 
on preluctive real estate 
irst las worth net less than THKER 
TIMEs AMULUNT LOANED. 


reat and prince pal payable in NEW VORK or 
STON. Twenty vears expertence in Weatern 
renltestete. Cun select the beef None 
better than IOWA Keferences given Fast and 
Wi Correspondence solicited Twe 
sums, and S100) can oe placed 
sumesto suit. CHARLES H. KENT. Daven- 
part, Office Lib West Jd Street 


$100,000 WORTH | 


Kansas Prairie Land -improved farmeand town 
property hance for merehandize in larve or 
smatitets. Address J. Auguatin, Abilone, 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.. 


and SZ Broad 
NEW YORK 


Kat sas. 


CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 


Sell Butter, Cheese. Eegs. etc.. on Commia- 
sion. Make cash advance<« upon same, and send 
return’ a8 soon as geld. Mark goods and address 
lettérs, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New Yorn. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,”’ Catakil! 
Mountain and other creameries. 


OLD HAIR MATTRESSES 


OR 


Feather Beds Made Over. 


HAIR RECURLED, 
TICKS WASHED, $3.50 each. 


Cheapest Bedding Store in Brooklyn. 


Falton St... vear Bend. Brooklyn. 


DELICIOUS CIDER 


From Kus«set and Pippiu Apples 
Sent free te any part of New York or Brooklyn in 
three. five. and ten gallon segs, at 25 cents per gal- 
ion. Address order by postal card to 
Cremwell's + ider Depot. Kush 
corner Wythe av., Brooklyn, &D. Diseount by the 
barrel. 
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HARDING & CO., 


(Successors to T. H. 


FULTON STREET. 
Second doorabove Johnaen, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fine Beets. Shoes and Rubber Goods, 
A large assortment of the finest embroidered 
HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 


Also fulliines of OUR SPECIALTY. 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 


to which was awarded by 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA 
for general great exeellenuce 


HARDING & CO., 


Falten Brooktvnu 


the 


Unquestionably the Greatest Success of the Day 


Enthusiasm of Purchasers Unbounded! 
A Complete Revolution in Sewing Machines! 
Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch! 
Nothing Like it in the World! 


The sente nees very impertec tly convey te the reader the real facts concerning the wonder- 


AUTOMATIC 


Silent Sewing Machine of the Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co. 


which has now been on the market for upwards of @ year, and has heen subjected during that time th 


every conceivable test under every possible et cumstance. with the unparalleled result taat of the 
tens eof thousan ssold. mot one has been retarned or exchanged fur another make. and not a single 
complal: t has been made from purchasers ty ite disacdvantuge. Every one is delighted, and testifies 
that the machine does «oll and more than all it claim« 

Vers ns Without any previous instruction can stt down and inetauthy sew seama of the greatest 
bherutvand ungnestioned durnbility. It is impossible for the seam made by this machine to riper 


treeture. or the detiberate cutting «f the stitches 


ravel unless deliberatel¥ unlocked An accidental 
efforts unravel it. anless first caretally 


will net make the seam give. Indeed. it will defy ail 
unlocked. 
N ther machine inthe world has this quality. The beautiful and complicated lock-stiteh machines, 
eo Called of the now liand exploded stvles appear a= miserable, clumev expedient« when contrasted 
with it. and the seam made by them is insecurity it-e in comparia with Chat mate by the now cele- 
brated “AUTOMATIC.” which (the public will mark this poilrt) MAKES Terk ONLY TRIE 
LOCASTITCH SEAM IN THE WOKLD. addition to this erent advantage, the operator hus 


NO Preparatory Experiments to make. 
NO Spocis and Bobbins to wind. 
NO Tension to Manage. 
NO Stitches to Adjust. 
NO Shuttles to prepare. 


Any person ean sitdown and the most beautiful work right off, with ease and pleasure. The 
machine is abselately noiseless, and se light running that the most delicate can work upon it without 
weartness or injary 


irre invited to examine this last and grea’est invention in sewing machines, or if 
distance from any agency ty write by postal card to the bead office for full descriptive 
lat of officers, prices, 


WILLCOX & CIBBS S. M. CO., 
Cor. Bond Street. 658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


* The AL TOMATIC has received the highest awards and premiums from the American Inatitute 
the Franklin Institute of Penrs:ivania, and the Centennial Commissioners; also from State fairs and 
particularize. 


The publie 
thev are at 
ecutalowue and 


the mpetitive eahinitions toe pumerous t 
e The company invite corresp ndenee from merchants and other whe are on the lookeut fora 
we busines opportunity. and whe can devote some attention to introducing this machine in their 


respective lites 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Smith's Crushed White Wheat 


was awarded the bighest prize medal a«the best whole wheat preparation fora delicious 
and wheleseme teed at the American Institute Fair, ot. Seld by all Grocers, £2” Trade mark 
label on every pac Address F. E. SMITH & CO., Atiantic Flour Mills, Brooklyn, N. 


for pamphlet with cooking receipts, &c., sent free. 


MILLIKEN’S 
New York Linen Store, 


302 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


FOR 
LINENS AND HANDKERCHIEFS 
speciality fer 25 Vears. 
JAMES NMeCtTCHEN & CO.,, 


» MILLIKIN & Ce., 


FINE GOODS Established 


Popular Prices. 1860. 


FRED’CK LOESER & CO’S 


Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment! 

Dress Millinery. Eancy 

Silks. Laces, Hosiery, Hattens, Ribpe 
(ileves, Underwear, Ladies and hildren’s 
Outfits... 

Our Fashion Light, 
published monthly. contains choice reading mat- 
ter and gives all the latest information on fash- 
ions. It will, on epplication, be mailed free of 
charge. Orders from the country solicited 
and Gllea with great care and despatch. 
Orders from $10 upward forwarded at our expense 
when prepaid by P. O. order or draft 

FREDERICK LOERSER & €O., 
Fulton. Tillary & Washington Sts.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


J, PLADWELL & SON, 


MANT FACTURERS OF 


LADIES’ ANDCENTS' 


FURS. 


295 Sackett Street, 


302 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Store in New York, 845 Broadway. 


THE BROOKLYN 


99 CENT STORE, 


497 & 499 Fulton Street, 


(er. Bridge Street. 


DIFFERENT FROM ANY OTHER “TORE 


OFFERS AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


AT A UNIFORM OF NINETY-NINE 


JAMES E. RAMSEY & CO,, | 


PROPRIETORS. 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


DOLL CARRIAGES, 
HOBBY HORSES, : 
TOYS. Ete., 


Lt Wholesale Prices forthe HOLIDAYS, 


NEW ENGLAND TOY WORKS, 


aed 102 Fulton ™.. 
Near the Ferry. Brooktvn 


IN 


Corner 


BROMO 


Faded Seal and other Sacques and Sets 
RE-DYED. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Clas Majolica. 
Wedgweed and Fayence Ware. A 
of Clecks, Breunzes, and Elegaut 
Fancy Gieods of our own lm portation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne. 116 State Street. Chicago. 
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Chanksqiving Storn. 


By D. Threw 

GIVE it in hfs own words as nearly as I can. 

We made the run from a way station, the 
name of which has escaped me, into Pueblo by 
by night. There had been heavy rains. Darts ot 
the track were submerged. The darkness and the 
rush of the waters created among the passengers 
considerable anxiety. | spent most of the night 
inthe cab. The engineer was too much absorbed 
in his duties to taik. He answered my questions 
with civility but with brevity. [did not observe 
it at the time, but afterwards | recalled distinctly 
the sudden start he gave, and the look of in- 
tense interest he turned me, When I made 
some observation which indicated that my house 
was in the vicinity of Pittsburgh... The next day 
he accepted my invitation to dine. We were 
alone at my room. I had been reealling the 
scenes of the past night, when, taking his pipe 
from his lips, he began ; 

THE ENGINEER'S STORY, 

Mavhap, stranger, vou hev run over the Penn- 
svivany Central Railroad. A» you may say, | was 
born and brought up on that line, first as fireman 
and then engineer nigh on to twenty year. It's 
allers excitin’ to run a machine, and wen | was a 
fireman | used to think it was better to be Top of 
one of them splendid engines than to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. The day they first put 
me on the foot-board and I took the lever in my 
hand and knew it was my engine, I reckon ! 
was the proudest man between Pittsburgh ana 
Altoona. 1 kinder thought that everybody w.- 
goin’ to be out, thet day, to see how thet trai: 
made her run, and you kin bet all ver speci 
that she went smack up to the minit, the whole 
hundred and seventeen mile. But this kind of 
spirit wore off, after a while, ‘n I settled down into 
a sober stiddy goin’ man; ‘n they did say that | 
wor as safe ‘’n reliable a man as they bed in the 
business. I hev to say it, stranger, as there's no 
body else todo it; else-wise you wouldn't Know if. 

I was turned twenty-three wen me and Mary 
was married. Twenty-eight vears ago! You hey 
a wife, stranger’ Hevn't got no wife! Well! 
mayhaps it’s just as well! I hed Mary some etght 
years, but it don't seem like no time, now. I left 
her there in the old Keystone State, her an’ the 
boy. Sometimes | think I'd like to go back agin, 
and see the place where they both lie, but I sup- 
pose I never shall. Don’t seem as if 1 had the 
heart to doit. It wasn’t in any chureh yard, vou 
know ; but a little way up the mountain there was 
a green, quiet spot among the trees, and they are 
there—not more ‘n a hundred feet, say, above 
the track—and I often wonder if Charhe doesu't 
still dream, when the New York Express thanders 
by, that his old father is holding the throttle. 

I putup a snug cabin by the side of the road 
when I bad a small clearin’, and between whiles 
J used to plant my potatoes and things, enough 
to keep us going, amd Mary had her garden. 
Mary allers took to flowers, as 1 used to tell her, 
jokin’ like, ‘eos she was one of the family. Then 
we had a cow, and Mary raised chickens, and | 
never see no person could do as much with chick- 
ens as Mary could. Jest seemed like those hens 
were allers strainin’ of theirselves layin’ eggs. 
You never see nothin pay stricter attention to 
business than what they did. Never standin’ 
about and foolin’ around, but allers at it. An’ 
then thevd set and hatch incredible. Mostly 
two broods a year, and brought ‘em all up. 

Mary raised the cow. .One of the neighbors 
giv it to her wen it was a calf, and she made 
much of it. [used to tie it to a stake near the 
cabin wen it was a littl thing, for it to eat grass. 
Mary didn't know much about things then, she 
was yvoung tike, and one day she thought she'd 
put the calf inthestable. I told her shed better 
not try it—she was justaslivht girl. Nowa calf, 
you know, is the most deceivin animal in the 
world. I{t dont look as if it hed any strength, 
and yet itll upset a full growniman. So Mary un- 
ties the rope and starts for the shed, and the ealf 
kicked up his heels and away he went. Mary 
held on to the rope and away she went—thrown 
down, rolled over—and there was a confusion of 
ealf and calico all over the place. There wasn't 
no bones broken, but Mary was the most amazed 
girl you ever saw. That calf grew up to be a 
knowin’ cow. She used to run out on the track 
just on purpose to frighten people. She'd stay 
on till the train was close up, but never got hit. 
The men soon all got to know her and didn’t mind 
her. But whenever a new engineer came along 


and saw her, he'd whistle brakes, and raise a rum- 
pus, often bringing the train toa dead stop. But 
she'd walk off just at the right time and seemed 
to understand the joke. 

Qur little cabin was in among the mountains, a 
good ways from any other house, and I used to 
sometimes think that Mary must be lonely, with 
ne away so much of the time. You see, I was 
allers out three nights in the week. I went up 
in the day time, passing my house at noon, and 
down again that night, passing at midnight. But 
l was home two or three days in the week and 
allers Sunday. The place where we lived was a 
wild region of country, and the storms we used to 
have up there, so high in the air, was fearful. 

tell you anything about the boy’? No! 
Well. do you know, | took to him the very first 
An’ that’s a very eurous thing about 
babies, Now | never fancied ‘em much, but I tell 
vou, stranver, it makes all the difference in the 
world whether its your baby or whether it be- 
longs to somebody else. Dve seen a great any 
f ‘em in my time, and accordin’ to their parents 
they was the most uncommon babies ; but I never 
eould see mueb of it. Ll used to laugh a good deal 
when people made such fools of theirselves over 
their children, but | know exactly how it is now 
for 1 suppose | was the greatest fool over my 
(‘harley as ever lived. Mary named him Charley. 
That was after me. Seems to me that boy took 
oa locomotive from the time he was six months 
old. His mother would set out in front of the 
house, with him in her lap, when | was up at 
noon, and she'd kiss her hand and wave the baby 
itrne. By the time he was three vears old he'd 
sot so that Lused to take him upto ride with me. 
There was a water tank near the house and when 
| stopped to water he was allers there, and I'd 
ketch him up on earry ‘im off ten or twenty miles, 
till bmiet another train, and some of the boys ‘d 
earry him back home. “Twasn't long afore there 
was scarce a men on the road as didn’t know 
Charley Latham’s baby... They'd pick’im up wher- 
ever they could find ‘im, and sometimes he'd be 
cone nearly all day, but somebody ‘d set ‘im down 
afore night ‘nh hed come toddiin’ home. Some- 
times | think it's queer how the men used to take 
tothat baby. ‘There was fellers just as rough as 
bears—brakemen, that ‘d get drunk and erazy with 
liguor and cul or shoot a man quicker ‘n litenin’ ; 
‘nh’ section men—up in them mountains them 
section men were mighty hard cases. What for 
fightin’ and quarrelin’, they'd beat Sam Hill. An’ 
vit there wasn’t one o them ehaps as would speak 
across word to my baby. They was all fond of 
‘im, and if anybody took to imposin’ on ‘im, why, 
there ‘d be a muss quicker ‘n the drop of yer hat. 

There was bill Walker. You didn’t know Bill 
Walker, did you’ No! Of course you didn't. 
Dead now. Left a switch open on ‘im and he ran 
off. Never spoke after they picked ‘im up. Bill, 
he was a crusty old bachelor—one of them fellers 
wat never ses nothin’, if he kin help hisself. He 
didn’t have no relations, and he was so sot agin 
everybody the boys used to say they didn’t be- 
lieve be ever had a father or mother like other 
foiks. He'd bad hard lines in life, for a facet, and 
it made ‘im wat they call a misen——. Yes! that’s 
it—amisenthorp. Ile seemed to hev a particular 
srudge for everybody he had ever seen, and a 
sorter general disgust for everybody he hadn't. 
Bill picked up the baby tor a ride one day, and 
when he stopped at the next station he was goin’ 
‘round oilin’ his ingine and the little tyke was 
tayvin’ after, boldin’ on to his coat tail and gettin’ 
hisself all covered with oil and grease, jest like a 
reg lar engineer: and there was one of the station 
men, as didn't like Bill nohow, and he ses, ses he, 
* Hullo, Bill! is that a left-hander of your’n ’” 

They say Bill jest turned ashy. He sets down 
his can and reached for that feller—jest one, 
square in the jugular, and he didn’t git out o° bed 
for ten days. One day there come down from New 
York a rocking-horse, and Mary found it at the 
water-tank with a piece of paper tied to the bridle, 
‘nit said like this: If Bill Walker eould ever wish 
fora baby of his own it would be little Charley.” 
That rocking-horse cost Bill a whole month's 


dil, 


wages. 

One of the first things Charley learned to say, 
wen he was beginnin’ to talk, was this. You see 
the men on the road used to often eall one another 
** Pard "—short for “‘pardner.” Charley he caught 
it, and he allers called me Pard.” I don’t think 
he ever called me father or papa, like other chil- 
dren do ; but it was allers ** Pard.” “You and me 
is pards, isn’t we’ he used to say. An’ that's 
what we allers called one another, and he went by 
the name of Charley Latham’s pard” all over the 
road, 


I'd be goin’ by the house, on the noon train, 
aud leanin’ out o’ the cab watchin’ for ‘im, ‘n he'd 
be out in front, with a white rag or something to 
wave at me, and I'd see by the motion of his lips 
Il couldn't hear for the noise of the cars—that he 
was sayin’, ** You and me is pards, isn’t we 7” 

As I was tellin’, Sundays | laid off: ‘n in the 
mornin’, after breakfast, Mary would fill up a bas- 
ket with some bread ‘n butter meat ’n things, 
and we three would go off up into the mountains 
and stay allday. We used to do this mostly every 
Sunday, and so Charley got to callin’ it his para’s 
day. You see, he got a notion it was the best 
day in the week ‘cos | was allers home with ‘im. 
[didn’t never go to church much—it was a long 
ways; and then | thought Charley would get as 
much religion by going around in the woods, and 
among the mountains, where the trees and leaves 
were so beautiful, and the rocks so vrand, as any 
other way. If they don’t tell us that the Creator 
who made ‘em all is powerful and good too there 
aint no preacher can do it. 

You went up to the top of Pike's Peak the other 


day. Ive been there too, ‘n I'd like to know if a 


chap can go up there, among those awful preci- 
pires and gorges, and look over the country for a 
hundred miles, and see the mountains around, 
and the plains ‘way off in frout, that domt seem 
to have no end, and then look at hisself and say 
Whether he does really amount to a row of pins. 
You see I never was any Christian, and never give 
Charley no sich trainin’, and sometimes | think 
mebbe I didn't do quite right by him. But, Lord 
love you, stranger, wen he went among the angels, 
[im jest certain there wasn’t none of ‘em had any 
cleaner soul “an what he had. 

There was a place, about three quarters of a 
nile from our house, where we used to go a good 
deal Sundays, and Mary would read the Bible to 
us and sing. She was a good sinver, Mary was. 
We used to call the place “Devil's Run.’ It wasa 
sort of creek, but didn't have no water in it, ‘cept 
after a hard rain. It came down between two 
high mountains, where it was steep as could be. 
Wen a storm caine up I’ve known it in half an 
hour to have six feet of water init. An’ then it 
would bring down big logs, trunks of trees, and 
great stones, roaring that way vou could hear it 
for wiles, 

It got its name because it was such an infernal 
place. Often Ive been woke up at night by a 
heavy shower, and I'd hear Devils Run howling 
as though it would tear everything to pieces. 
There couldn't be no worse place fixed for the 
road, if they had hunted the whole country 
through, than right there. There was a sharp 
curve, and on the outside of it was a straight up 
and-down precipice for hundreds of feet, so that 
ifa train went off it would be smashed into kind- 
lin’ wood and tenpenny nails. Devil's Run went 
underneath the track, near the point of the curve, 
through a barrel culvert, and once there came a 
hard storm, ‘n the trees ‘n stones, and so on, 
chocked up the culvert, which wasn't large enough, 
‘n the water dammed up and rose, till by ’n by 
the whole embankment gave way, and twenty 
feet of the road went rippin’ down the mountain, 
They found out the break before any accident 
happened, and the culvert was rebuilt, a good 
deal larger than before. But that place the whole 
road was afeard of. 

As I was a tellin’, if it hadn't been sich a wicked 
place Devils Run was the prettiest one on the 
whole mountain. The bed of the stream was 
deep down, ‘n full of ferns and grasses that Mary 
was allers gatherin’, and we could set there in the 
hottest day nthe sun could never tind his way 
through the trees overhead. 

As I was tellin’, Charley was born to be an 
engineer. By the time he had got to be six years 
old he knew the name of nigh all the parts of a 
machine. Hed learnt all tone signals that was 
used onthe road. He kuew that a red flagera 
red light meant danger. That a lantern, at niche. 
swung backwards ‘n forwards, slowly, across the 
track would bring a train up, all standin’. All 
that sort o’ thing he'd jest picked up hisself. He 
knew the sound of every whistle and bell on the 
road, ‘n could tell what ingine Shey belonged to, 
and I believe he knew the tread of No. 20 when- 
ever she went by, night or day, No. 29, that was 
my ingine, | run her about chree years, and there 
wasn't nothin’ in God's world I couldn't git out of 
her wen she was in a good humor. We sort o’ 
understood one another, and she hardly ever went 
back on me. Once in a while she did, and then 
she was a-perfect cuss. 

Yes! he was seven that winter. Just seven 
years old a few days before Christmas. After 
Charley got a year or two old I allers made much 
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of Christmas. Mostly I centrived to lay off that 
day so as to be home with my little pard. Some 
of the boys was allers ready ‘n willin’ to take my 
run that day—them as didn't hev no wives or chil- 
dren. They'd eome and say, *“* Now, Latham, 
there's your little pard, hell be a wantin’ of you 
to-morrow, which is Christmas. So Ill jest take 
your run down. An’ this ‘ere basket, why, the 
boys, you know, they ses, we aint got no ehick nor 
child, and we'll this along to Latham/'s 
little Charley.” 

The first time they did that I was took back 
that way I stood and gaped, a lookin’ around 
like a natural, and couldn't say a word, And the 
things they used to send Charley was astonishin : 
Why, one Christinas they sent 
‘jm a real silver mug. Oh! stranger, them days 
was such times as I've never hed since, There 
Wasnt no-other children around for Charley to 
play with, but me on his mother was all he seemed 
to eare for, ‘n we'd carry on together all day just 
asif none of us was more ‘n seven years old. 

Charley hed a little room by hisself, where he 
dept, which had a window that looked down the 
track. | gave him a railroad lantern, whieh he 
trimmed filled hisself after | showed hiui 
how, “n wen it Was iny night down bed light his 
lantern “‘n put it in the window at the head of his 
bed. I could see it a long way before I got to the 
house, “mn you dont know, stranger, what eomfort 
it was wen | was a comin’ downto see that light 
and know that my little boy was lyin’ there fast 
asleep and dreamin’ tha’ the rear of the train was 
the footsteps of his old purd flying at forty mile 
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tove and so on. 
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an hour.” 

It was my run down Thanksyiving eve. I was 
goin’ to stop olf inthe mornin’, and Bill Walker 
was to take my train goin’ back. We started 
from Altoona late in the evening and a good deal 
behind. It had been a bad day. The weather 
had been warm for some time back, and it began 
to rain in the mornin’, and hed rained all day. 
By night the wind chopped round to the North ‘n 
it began to turn cold, so that wen we started i: 
was rainin’ and sleetin’ with an outlook for a 
heavy stort, A darker night I never saw, ‘n wen 
the conductor pulled the beil | ses to my tireman, 
‘TAZy, this is yoin’ to be an ugly run.’ My fire 
man was a wild, barum-searum sort of a boy, and 
so they had nick-named ‘im **Crazy Jake.” But 
they soon dropped the Jake ‘n lett him (Crazy, 
and thet’s the name he allers went by. So he ses 
to me, ** Boss! | guess vou're right there.” Crazy 
was One o' them boys thet never was afeard o 
nothin’. I’ve seen ‘im in desperate tight places, 
but never knowd ‘im to show the white teather, I 
don't believe man or devil could seare ‘im, but 
this night he seemed to be sorter uneasy like. 

Sometimes there's something makes you think 
beforehand that something is goin’ to happen—a 
kind of—of—presentiment? Yes! that’s it. Pre- 
sentimen’. You eant tell exactly how it is, but if 
there is sperrits in accidents or disasters, seems 
like they was tryin’ some way to let folks Know in 
time, and couldn't quite do it. Everything 
seemed to go wrong with us that night. The 
passengers was all a-growlin’ cos we hurried ‘em 
up at supper; and wen | pulled out my machine 
had the very old boy in her. No. 20. as I was 
tellin’ ye, was one of the surest engines on the 
road, but wen she did git into her didos she was 
more obstreperous a government mule. In- 
vines is like these sewin’ machines or pianners, 
and them things. They git out o’ kilter without 
no reason, and yer can't tell wat’s the matter 
with ‘em, only they jest won't, and that’s all there 
is about it. She wouldn't steam, she fretted and 
snorted and foamed, and wouldn't do her work 
no ways at all. Me and Crazy fussed with her, 
and worked with her, and coaxed and cussed her, 
but it wasn’t no use. We kept runnin’ behind all 
the time instead of makin’ up, ‘n the conduetor 
swore like a pirate. He was a engineer hisself, 
and he came out into the cab and for five or ten 
miles he fussed and worked and coaxed and cussed, 
Il believe that ingine knew just as well that Satan 
was out loose that night’as if she'd been a real 
human. Ingines is like women—they can’t tell 
you why a thing is so, and can't give no reason 
for it, but they jest know it is so. 

Mebbe we'd made thirty mile, or sich matter. 
The rain and sleet and hail and snow was comin’ 
down fearful. The water was pourin’ down the 
mountain and fillin’ the ditehes and runnin’ much 
as you saw it last night. The wind was blowin a 
tornado, and come tearin’ through the passes— 
gulches they call ‘em in this couotry—in gusts 
that would strike the locomotive like a big wave 
striking a ship, and almost throw her over, It 
was so dark, too, that I couldn't hev seen Crazy 


on the other side of the cab but for the lantern, 
and wen he opened the furnace door. But I had 
to get alongall I could. It wouldn't doto slow 
up, as | was runnin’ for a mee!in’ point. 

Just before you get to the curve at Devils Run 
there's a short stretch of straight track. 
I struck that | began to look tor the light in Char- 
ley’s window, which was the other side of the run. 
Strainin’ my eyes through the dark just at the 
point of the curve | saw a light swinging back- 
wards and forwards slowly across the track. You 
know | was a-tellin’ you as everything went 
crooked that night. Soon as I saw that light | 
knew what it all was inaminit. It came on me 
with a rush, like. My hair stood on end, I blew 
brakes. I sereams to the fireman, ** Crazy! Dev 
i's Run eulvert’s gone, by the livin’ God!” He 
jumped ‘n sot the tender brakes, and slid the 
wheels in a tlash. The beakemen behind didn't 
answer. They was dozin’ in the cars, | reekon. 
| blew brakes agin with a blast to wake the dead, 
and threw her over. The drivers ground and 
groaned under me, but the rails was sleety and 
slippery, and I was forging ahead to a gulf tive 
huodred feet square down, and a hundred and 
fifty human lives behind we. I was tellin’ ye as 
No, 29 that night was dead square agin goin’ 
ahead ; but weu I threw her back seems like she 
knew her biz and how much laid on her doin’ of 
it well. Women, agin, is Crabbed. 
crooked, cantankerous cusses wen they don’: 
want to, but where it’s works of zoodness or mer 
cy call on ‘em and they're right there. No, 2 
took hold on that reverse with a grit I] never see 
in no engine afore. She put all there was in her 
into every turn, and the whole affair took less 
time than Im’a-tellin’ of it till the danger was by. 

Wen we stopped within twenty feet of the light, 
which was swingin’ still, backwards and forwards, 
slowly across the track, | sez to Crazy, ** Who's 
yot that lantern’’ Anew it couldnt the 
trackman, for we'd just met him three miles be- 
low, and ‘cept him there was nobody nearer'n ten 
miles at that time of night. Sol gits down from 
the machine and runs up the road. 
up | sees a little figure in white. 
swingin of the light, backwards and forwards, 
slowly across the track. He was in his night- 
vown, just as he got out of bed, hadn't no bat. 
and was barefoot. The sleet had froze in his hair 
and his nightgown was stiff with ice. I comes up 
to ‘im—well, | was took that way I eouldn't 
speak. An’ he kep’ swingin’ the light, backwards 
and forwards, slowly across the track, and he sez 
to me he says, You and me's pards, isn’t 
I looks at ‘im a minit. His eyes was open and 
looked queer. He was dead fast asleep. Crazy 
ketches me or I'd gone over, which it were my 
knees seemed weak like. Then I sets down on the 
rail and Crazy picks up the child, ‘n huggin’ of 
‘im up busted right out a eryin’, he did. 

The conductor and some of the men got out of 
the cars and come where we was. It was sleetin’ 
still, ‘n’ growin’ bitter cold. The boys earried the 
baby into the baggage car, where there was a 
stove, and took off bis night clothes and wrapped 
‘im up in blankets and great coats. There was a 
doctor on the train, and he ses if we kin git ‘im 
back to bed without wakin’ of ‘im up, prapes it 
wouldn't hurt ‘im; but if be was to wake, what 
with the wet, ‘n° the cold, 'n the fright, like as not 
it might kill’im. So the boys takes ‘im up to earry 
‘im to the house, and 1 follered along, but I 
couldn't hev carried a kitten. The doctor he tells 
‘em to be keerful and not wake ‘im, for it Was as 
much as his life was worth. So Crazy takes ‘im, 
and two of ‘em holds a blanket over ‘im to keep 
the sleet off, ‘n’ one goes ahead with a lantern, 
and two or three more about with lanterns, so's 
to light the way. Wen we got to the break it was 
just as I expected. Track, road, culvert, every- 
thing gone, clean as if cut out witha Knife. The 
water was pitchin’ down the run six feet deep, 
earryin’ big rocks and boulders that bounced and 
bumped from side to side and up into the air, 
clear out of the water. It was awful to look af. 
How the child got over the gap, which was at 
least twenty feet wide, 1 don’t know. A tree hed 
come down and lodged crossways, and | suppose 
he must hey gone over on that. Wen we come to 
it we was most afraid to try it, for if you slipped 
off the log it was all day with you. I didn't like 
to trust the boys, and I ses to Jake, ** Crazy, 
you won't drop the baby, will you?” He points 
down into the break and ses, *‘ Latham, wed all 
been down there, every mother’s son of us, but for 
your little pard. I'd drop my soul first.” 

Well! we got ‘im home safe at last. Mary was 
asleep when we got to the house, and was seared 
as bad as me when she heard what wasup, We 
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put ‘im back in his bed and sure enough he never 
waked up. Next mornin’ they threw a trestle 
over the break and trains was runnin’ agin. But 
the doctor stayed with us. Jest out of his own 
head, you know, but he seemed anxious, Seem- 
ed as though he took to the child. Don’t wonder 
at that, neither. Most everybody did. 

| watched by ‘im all that night, and towards 
day I got out all his old Christmas things 
and set ‘em onto a table near the bed, where he 
could see ‘em the first thing. But a fever Cutie on 
‘im, no wen he woke up he was out of his bead. 
speaks to im and ses, How goes it, Pard 
But he didnt know me, That was Thanksgiving 
Day, you Know, mn | sat there by bim, hopin’ 
every minit as he might come round, so 1 could 
vive ‘im his things and we could hev our holiday 
jest as we used to do. But he kep yvettin’ worse 
from hour to hour. 

lie was sick jest a week and wanderin’ and wild 
from first to last. I stayed with ‘im all the time, 
for | hadn't wits enough left to handle a machine, 
and the boys sent word not to bother myself 
about they'd see me through. 
between ‘em they did my duty and No. 24 went 
up and down in her reg lar runs jest asif | was at 
the lever myself. You know | was a tellin’ about 
the water tank near the house. It didnt 
be used mueh, but that week seemea as though 
there wasnt a train, either way, that didn't Git 
out Oo water just there, and some of ‘em would 
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And their wives 
kept sendin bice things —and they was all poor 
you see, somehow it traveled about 
fast what little Pard had done, stoppin’ the train 
that night, ‘nm he sich a mite of a child. An’ it 
got into the newspapers, and the President of the 
road came up to see ‘im and all that. But he just 
went on from day to day, for Death struck ‘im 
from the first 
winter rain. 

From his talking while he was delirious we found 
out pretty much all how it was. | reckon be heard 
the storm in his sleep and the roarin’ of the run 
and that set ‘imto dreamin. Of course he knew 
it Was my night, ‘no | bad often told ‘im what a bad 
place it was and what to do if anything happened 
—never thinking that hed go to coin of it hisself. 
But he gits up in his sleep, takes his lantern and 
goes out to meet me. I'd be a sittin’ there watceh- 
in’ of ‘im by his bed, ’n hed beyin first, jest kind 
o mutterm’, and I'd hear bim say, softly like, as 
ef he was talkin to hisself : 

* Pard’s due at the run in twenty minits. 
vit there in time.” 

‘Peared like it was all coin’ through his mind 
agin and he was doin over jest what he did that 
night. We eould tell wen he got tothe place 
where the road broke. for he ses, ** Kin | cit over 
on thatlog’ Ef I don’t my pard ‘Il be killed.” 

Then seemed as though he was goin’ down to 
the curve where we found him. An he'd shiver 
like, as ef the cold rain was strikin’ ‘im. 

You see we could mostly foller im by watehin’ 
‘im and ketechin’ what he said. Onet or twiet he 
shook right hard, and his teeth chattered. We 
thought it was the cold he was teelin’ agin as he 
felt it out there in the night with nothin’ on ‘im. 
Then he keeps still awhile like he was a waitin’ 
and listenin’ for the train, and you'd see ‘im hold 
his breath fearin’ he couldn't keteh the sound. 
Pretty soon he speaks agin, gently like, and ses, 

‘**Kip he see the light in time 

he waits a bit. Next he jumps right up in 
bed on his knees and screams out at the topot his 


come over to see about the boy. 


people, too. 


moment as he stood there in the 
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voice, 

‘Stop her, Pard! 

Stranger, lve seen frightful things in my time, 
but | never see anything so awful as that was. 
Pale and wild, with the fever on ‘im, that mere 
baby was tryin to make me hear, and the wind 
howlin’ and the train roarin’ the way it was. An’ 
we dtry to keep ‘im still, ‘n his mother would eoax 
him, and I'd try to quiet him ‘n he'd seream agin, 

‘*Culvert’s gone! Stop her, Pard 

An’ I'd take ‘im in my arws ‘an hed be all of a 
Then it seemed like he heerd we whistle, 


Stop 20!” 


quiver. 
for he ses, 

“Allright! he’s blowin’ brakes.” 

An’ I puts ‘im back in bed and he lays stilla 
minit like he was a listenin’ and ses, 

‘He's a reversin of 29, be is! My pard—pard’s 
safe.” 

Then he'd shut his eyes and drop off, and smile 
in his sleep, like he was satisfied. By-and by he'd 
begin and go all over it ayin, and so, day after 
day, allers the same. Lie seemed to hev it in his 
mind all the time. 

The doctor,. you know, him I was a tellin 
about, well, he stopped off that night and staid 
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with us the whole week and nursed baby like he 
was hisown. °N wen it was all over 1 thought it 
Was po more’n right, I ses to ‘im, ** Doetor! can 
i pay you’ “No!” ses he, Latham, you can. 
His life saved mine. °N besides that, Latham,” 
‘pn he filled up like, ** besides that, Latham, I ve 
vot one jest hisage. There ain't nothin’ you kin 
vive me but that little curl there on his forehead.” 
So Mary takes the scissors and cuts it off. He 
kissed it, ‘n put it in his pocket ‘n went away. 

On the nignt of the break at Devil's Run, wen | 
vot off the machine to go and see what was the 
matter, | pulls out my watch and it was twelve 
o'clock and three minits. It was exactly a week 
after that I took out my watch and it Was twelve 
o clock and three minits. Some ot the neighbors 
had come from around in the mountains, ‘a 
minister from a village about fifteen miles off. I 
didn’t give no attention to nothin, for | was 
stunued like and didn’t know how itall was. | 
Was a settin’in front of the house on a large stone 
where Charley used to sit and wait for me wen I 
was coming by, and I heerd a whistle. An’ I see 
atrain. It stopped near where 1 was. ‘The loco- 
motive was No. 29. The boys had her dressed in 
mournin’, Bill Walker was runnin her and Crazy 
was firin’.. There was three coaches, filled with 
the boys and their wives and children. ‘They was 
in their best clothes, ‘n when they came by where 
I was sittin’—they all knew it was little Charley's 
place—the men took off their hats aud the women 
had their handkerchers to their faces. 1 aliers 
knowed they was very fond of him, but it seemed 
as though they had lost an only child. ‘There 
was six little boys, all the same size, and they 
took ‘im up, and we ail follered up the side of the 
mountain. It was a mild day, and the sun was 
shinin’ bright. We crossed Devil’s Run and came 
to a place of level ground where there was some 
large pine-trees. It was just over the cliff, a little 
ways from the road, say a hundred feet, and in 
plain sight of where he stood wavin’ bis lantern 
backwards and forwards slowly across the track 
wen he said, ** You and me's pards, isn't we *” 

After all, it was harder on Mary than on me. 
In three months’ time I took her there too. | 
stayed on the line a while after that, but couldn't 
never go back to my house agin, and whenever | 
was goin’ by and saw those two heaps of fresh 
earth it worked on me so I couldn't stand it. 

As | was tellin’, | sometimes think Id like to go 
back there and see the place once more, but seems 
as if | wasafeerd. 1 don’t believe in ghosts, but 
I know if 1 was to run a train around that curve 
onadark night I'd see my little Charley waving 
his light as he did that night when it cost him his 
life. 
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MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


A SUBSCRIBER inquires how early it is 
hs, thought sate or advisable ‘‘to put intants 
to bed alone,” and desires intormation on other 
matters pertaining to the care of young children. 

We can only answer these inquiries through 
our owD experience, One is inclined to believe 
one’s own way best; and all directions on this 
subject are so varied—no two persons believing in 
or practicing the same rules—that it is impossible 
for motbers to decide upon the best mode of rear- 
ing their little ones, unless they learn to judge for 
themselves. But to do that their judgment must 
be gained through experience. 

Ah ! there is the misery of it! In many things 
the various experiments tried and mistakes made 
before one learns the most sensible way of doing 
a thing may be amusing, inconvenient, and a lit- 
tle humiliating often, but seldom do harm that 
is past repairing. Not so when the objects of our 
experiments are our “‘ winsome wee babies.” A 
mistake in the management of these frail and 
sweetly-dependent little ones, if not fatal, may 
bring great suffering tothem and life-long sorrow 
that finds no alleviation to their mothers. There- 
fore our care of them should never be through 
experiments on many different theories, but by a 
carefully matured plan. Of course we have in 
mind not the bodily management only, but the 
first steps toward mental development. 

There is no sweeter pleasure than a mother feels 
when with ber baby in her arms, nestling in her 
bosom, and looking up in her eyes, she lulls it 
to rest with loving smiles and soft cooing caresses. 
As she watches the bright eyes gradually close, 
and sees it pass into a sweet and tranquil sleep, 


it is not easy to forego the pleasure of holding it a 
little longer and enjoying its unconscious lovelli- 
ness, These are the sweetest hours that a mother 
ever knows ; and because they are so sweet many 
an infant isspoiled and becomes a little tyrant be- 
fore it is a year old. 

We never had leisure to spoil our babies by 
over-indulgence in this pleasure. As a general 
thing those mothers who have little time to spare 
have the most quiet and least troublesome in- 
fants. It is those who, having few outside cares, 
devote their time almost exclusively to their chil- 
dren—mwaking all the household subservient to 
their earliest whims and caprices, keeping two 
or three purses to fiy at every call—that bave the 
most troublesome and unruly children. When an 
infant is washed, dressed, and well fed at proper 
intervals, one may ¢A/nk of it till the heart is 
satistied, but the less neticeable care it has over 
and above that the better for the comfort of the 
family by-and-by, and a thousand fold better tor 
the child itself from its birth and all the way up 
to maturity. 

In the morning as nearly at the same hour as is 
possible, if the babe is awake (never otherwise) 
take it up, Wash and dress it. If old enough for 
play, the mother may indulge herself and child in 
that pleasure for a few moments, and while dress- 
ing let it stretch itself, jump it, toss it up, not 
roughly, but so that every joint and wuscle has a 
change and is well exercised. Be careful and stop 
before the little one is weary or unduly excited. 
Many a nervous child has had convulsions that a 
caretul observer could trace back to a boisterous 
frolic beyond its frail strength. Washing, dress- 
ing and frolicking having received due atiention, 
the little one is ready for breakfast, and after a 
good night's rest is not likely to go to sleep while 
nursing ; as soon as its hunger is appeased, if not 
excited any more, it will be perfectiy contented if 
laid on the bed so that the crib may bave a very 
thorough airing. Now the mother may leave it 
and attend toanvthing she chooses. If she has be- 
gun right, and the child has never been accus 
tomed to any other way, it will look for nothing 
more ; but, happy and contented, will lie cooing 
and smiling, watching the shadows on the wall, 
or the waving leaves and branches seen from the 
window, anything that is in motion, till the eyes 
yrow small, and at last the white lids close over 
them and the baby is asleep. 

Begin in this way trom the birth. Let no nurse, 
however skilled, give the child its first lesson; if 
the mother is strong enough to speak allow no 
rocking or walking with the child. When every 
want is supplied the bed or crib is the best place 
for an infant in good health, and if this is acted 
upon from the beginning the ehild will look for 
nothing else; it should never know that anything 
else can be had for the asking. It will not expect 
to be rocked to sleep: it will never Know that it 
has lost anything by sleeping alone, 

A large roomy crib is a good thing. It is not 
well for a young babe to sleepin the same bed 
with its parents. Neither will sleep as well; and 
a child will not be so strong or healthy as if laid 
in its own wWell-aired bed alone. Cribs are an ex- 
cellent invention, but a eradle with rockers is 
quite the reverse. We never believed that the 
wotion of rocking was good for achild. We never 
had a cradle in the house, and never held a child 
in a rocking chair for the sake of rocking. 

The less a child is ** tended,” the less it is in the 
mother’s or nurse’s arms, the more it is left to 
stretch and play on the bed, or, later, to roll 
about on a rug on the floor, the better for the 
child, and the more easy, certainly, for those who 
have the care of it. It will have stronger muscles 
and better figure if left to put itself in natural po- 
sitions. If held in the arms its limbs are often 
cramped or the body put in a most unnatural and 
uncomforfable position. ‘Trotting a young infant 
or setting it up on the knee, letting it bend over 
the arm, so that the poor little head rolls or nods 
about because the neck is not strong enough to 
support it, is a very injurious thing. We have 
seen very young infants ruptured for no reason 
that we could imagine but the incessant * trot- 
trot” of the mother or nurse, or from holding 
them so that they bent forward over the arm be- 
fore the umbilical cord was thoroughly healed 
and strong. 

These are little things, but much of a child's 
after health and comfort, and the comfort of those 
who have it in their charge, depend upon them ; 
and these little things, these rules and directions 
which seem so insignificant and unimportant in 
the care of a mere child, will scatter swall seeds 
that by and by spring up into the full-branched 
tree, bearing fruit, good or evil, according as they 


have been properly or improperly understood and 
acted upon. 


RECEIPTS, 

Last week we gave receipts from a little receipt 
book got up for the benefit of the * Business Woman's 
College,” iu Brooklyn, by the ladies who have tbe 
management of that iustitution. We gave them be- 
cause We kuow they have been proved and furnished 
by some of our best and most practical bousekeepers ; 
aud also to show how many devices these ‘“‘hard times” 
have origivated, by which our charitable institutions 
have been greatly aided and kept alive at a time 
when itis hard to secure donations. 

These receipts are all excellent, and will be in de- 
mand when the first cuuse for printing the book bas 
pussed away. 

Now, bave pot some of our young people leisure 
and ingenuity suflicient to devise muauy other ways 
for the relief of our poor or benetit of our inany ex- 
cellent lustitutions?’ We feel that it is of great impor- 
tuuce that the rising generation should learn to fluod 
more pleasure in good works. Why vot begin by 
dividing their leisure hours—balf for the pleasures of 
fashionable lite, and balf spent in trying to comfort 
the sick, feeding the hungry, and clotbing the naked? 
There is a promise ot a bDiessing on those who remem- 
ber the poor and afflicted; and we venture to predict 
that any young ladies or geutlemen who will thus 
divide their leisure time for a year will, at the close, 
acknowledge that they have found the enjoyment of 
doing good to others far outweighs all they have 
sequred iu fashionable life. 


SWEETBREADS (STEWED), 

Wash, remove all the bits of skin, souk in salt and 
Water oue hour, then parboil, when balf cooked take 
frow the fire, cut in small pieces, stew in a little water 
tilltender; add a piece of butter, a teaspoonful salt, a 
teaspoontul of tlour, aud boil up ouce. Serve on toast 
very hot. 

SWEETBREADS (FRIED). 

After lying in salt and water put them into cold 
water a few minutes, then dry on acloth thoroughly, 
fry them with little strips of salt pork; ordipin beaten 
ege und roll in bread crumbs, and try iu hot lard; or 
draw little strips of salt pork through the sweetbreud 
with a larding needle, fry till the pork is crisp, then dip 
in beaten egg, and rellin bread crumbs, pour over haifa 
cup of rich cream, stir in one teaspoonful of flour and 
let it boil up for a few minutes, aud serve hot. 


SWEETBREADS (BROILED). 

Parboil after soaking in sait and water, then rub 
well with butter and broil. Turn often, and dip in 
melted butter to prevent them from becoming hard 
and dry, 

POT ROAST, 

Meat of any kind, beef, chickens, prairie fowl or 
pigeons may be cooked in this way. Slice an onion 
and afew slices of pork, and put in the bottom of a 
Kettle. Place on top whatever meat is to be cooked, 
add just water enough to stewit. Be cureful not to 
Use too Much Water; it can be easily added if it cooks 
away, but it spoils the dish to be obliged to take any 
out. Keep turning the meat and let it stew or roast 
slowly till brown and tender; then take out the weat, 
strain and thicken the gravy, pour over the meat, and 
serve bot.—[Selected from * Every Day's Need.”’ 
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DICK, 
By Espen E. ReExrorp. 


( NE day father came in from the barn with 
something rolled up in an old bag. 

“What oo dot’ asked three-year-old Allie, 
spying the bundle he carried. 

ve got a pet for you,” answered father remov 
ing the bag, and displayinga little, forlorn looking 
white lamb. 

“Oh, oo pitty, pitty lammie !” cried Allie, who 
was always ready to make a pet of anything. 
“Is it mine, papa, all mine ’” she asked, touching 
the woolly little head softly, as if half afraid of it. 

* Yes, all yours,” answered papa. ‘ You'd 
better have Susie warm some milk in a bottle, and 
see if we can make it eat. It’s almost starved, 
and nearly chilled to death. We've got to feed it 
and warm it, or it will die.” 

‘Where's it’s muzzer asked Allie, when Susie 
ran off to the kitchen fora bottle and some milk. 

‘It’s mother’s out in the pasture,” answered 
papa, “She’sa naughty old mother, too. She's 
made up ber mind she won't take care of two 
babies, so she went away with the other lamb, 
and left this little one to die.” 
* Ugly old sing !” said Allie. ‘I'd stold her.” 

“Tm afraid she wouldn't care wuch for your 
scolding,” answered papa. ‘But here's Susie 


with the milk. Let's see if he'll eat.” 
Susie had wrapped a soft piece of cloth around 


a quill, and inserted it in the nose of the bottle, 
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Papa put this in the lambs mouth, and let the 
warm milk run into it. The poor little tellow 
wasn't so near dead as he might have been, for as 
soon as he tasted the milk, he began to suck the 
cloth and quill contrivance in his mouth, and soon 
he had emptied the bottle. By that time, the 
milk had warmed him, and he could hold up his 
head quite well and began to look much more like 
a sheep who is determined to live than he had 
done before. 

Papa brought in an old box, and Susie put some 
warm rags in it, and made hima comfortable bed. 
The warmth made him sleepy, and he had a little 
nap, from which he woke up presently looking 
like a very different animal from the poor little 
hungry one pupa had brought in in the old bag. 

*He’s all right now,” papa said. “It ‘ll bea 
bother to feed him: perhaps we'd better give bim 
to some one who'll take care of him, and be glad 
of the chance.” 

**Qo mus’n’t dive lammie to nobody,” said Allie. 
“Oo dived him to me, an’ oo said he was all 
mine.” 

* All right, then, if you'll take care of him,” said 
papa. 

*Tourse I will,” answered Allie. 
botcle, ‘Toosy.” 

Susie got the bottle, as requested, and Allie 
sueceeded in getting the lamb to eat quite respect- 
ably. 

It was not long before he could jump out of the 
box and run around the floor after Allie, who was 
in great delight over her new pet. He learned to 
know her voice, and kept close to her, beeause she 
always fed him, and none of us had anything to 
do with him. 

“What's his name’ asked papa, when the 
lamb was two or three days old. 

‘IT sink Ill tall him Dick,” answered Allie, after 
a moment's deliberation. ‘*’Es, his name’s Dick.” 

By this time it was warm enough for Dick to 
stay out of doors, and we made him a little pen in 
one corner of the yard. But he had no notion of 
staying there if he could help it, and he got out a 
dozen times a day. As there was nothing he could 
hurt, and Allie pleaded so hard for us to let him 
run and play with her, we used to let him have 
his freedom most of the time. 

‘Dest see! he butts!” said Allie one day. She 
had her hand on his head, and was pushing him 
uway from her. He had braced his feet, and 
urched his neck, after the fashion of grown-up 
sheep, and was resisting her effort to the extent 
of his strength. 

‘He eeil/ butt, if you try that kind of bringing- 
up, answered papa; ** you'll teach him to be so 
ugly that we shall have to shut him up all the 
time, when he gets larger.” 

Dick grew very fast. Allie fed him several times 
a day, and enjoyed his companionship very much. 
They would ramble about together for hours, and 
he would nibble grass while she played in the 
brook or picked flowers. 

He had never liked the idea of being made to 
occupy a pen, even at night, and he would often 
yet out of it in spite of our efforts to make it fast, 
and come to the door, where he would stand and 
bleat for admittance. One day he happened to 
give the door a butt, and it swung open. He did 
not forgetit. Next time, when he made his escape 
from the pen, instead of asking to be let in he 
began butting the door furiously, and succeeded 
in opening it, as before, and made his appearance 
among us with a triumphant * ba-a!” which he 
probably meant for **how-do-you-do’” He kept 
up this way of opening doors until we could stand 
it no longer, and papa fixed the latch. It wasn't 
long after that before he presented himself for 
admission. He made a vigorous charge on the 
door, but it failed toopen. Again and again he 
repeated the attack, but in vain. After keeping 
it up for half an hour, he retired, evidently dis- 
gusted, and we heard no more of him that night. 

()ne day we heard Allie making great ado, and 
went to the window to see what the matter was. 
She was lying flat on her face, and Dick stood 
close by, flourishing bis head in a very sheepish 
way. She attempted to get up, as we stood there. 
But before she had succeeded in doing so he 
lowered his head and gave her a blow with it 
which made her ** bite the dust ” again. 

We ran to her assistance. Dick had evidently 
discovered this kind of amusement aceidentally, 
and was so much pleased with it that he had no 
idea of giving ituprightaway. Seeing us coming, 
he drew back in a way that was comical, in so 
young a sheep, lowered bis head, and charged for 
us. Susie was ahead, and as Dick came up she 
stepped to one side, stuck out her foot, and 
tripped him up. He rolled overin the dust, and 
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got upin evident disgust, for he shook his head 
angrily, and ran off to his pen. 

“I think we shall have to put Dick in the 
pasture with the other sheep,” said papa, when 
we told him about Allie’s adventure. 

“Oo mus'n't do it,” said Allie, * VU tell him to 
be dood.” 

But Dick didn’t understand what she meant by 
‘being dood,” very likely, or if he did, he didn’t 
intend to take her advice, for the very next day 
he did the deed which which banished him to the 
pasture. 

(rrandma had a bed of flowers in the yard, and 
she used to pull weeds in them nearly every day. 
She was there in the afternoon. It tired her to 
stoop over, so she got down upon her knees, and 
was very busy, thinking, very likely, about almost 
anything else in the world than Dick. 

He had managed to get out of his pen and was 
nibbling grass in the yard, when all at once he 
happened to catch sight of grandma’s white- 
capped head, as she was weeding her flowers. 
Her face was to the ground, so she saw nothing 
else. Dick made up his mind that here was a 
chance for sport. Such a fine target as her head 
made he didn't come across every day, and she 
kept it moving just enough to make it seem as if 
she were challenging him to come on. 

He didn’t need urging. He gave one or two 
preliminary flourishes of his woolly head, arched 
his neck, and made a charge on poor unsuspect- 
ing grandma. 

‘“‘Sakes alive!” cried she, as something came 
bump! against her head, almost knocking her 
over. 

“Baa!” answered Dick, hopping about her in 

great delight. 
“You ugly thing!” cried grandma, picking her- 
self up, and feeling of her head to make sure it 
was on her shoulders. * You almost broke my 
neck. I'll teach you to behave better, or I'll know 
the reason why.”’ 

Dick was preparing for another warlike demon- 
stration, but she nipped it in the bud by using 
a stick vigorously over his head and back. Such 
amusement he could not see any fun in, and beat 
a retreat to his pen. 

‘I shall put him in the pasture to-morrow,” 
papa said. ‘‘ He's getting so large that it isn't 
safe to keep him here any longer. He'll get so 
ugly we can't do anything with him in a short 
time.” 

And the next day he was taken to the pasture. 
But be didn’t like his new quarters. He wouldn't 
run with the other sheep at all, but kept looking 
through the fence toward the house, bleating 
every time he saw any of us. 

** Serves him right,” said grandma, whose neck 
was so sore she couldn't turn her head without 
turning her whole body. 

But Allie pitied him. 

‘*He’s cryin’ ‘tause he’s lonetome,” she said. 
‘*He don't b'leeve he’s a seep; does he, mamma 

don’t seem to,” mamma answered. But 
he'll get over being lonesome in a day or two.” 

The next morning when we were all at break- 
fast we were terribly startled by a loud Ba-a! 
right behind us, and looking round who should 
we see but Dick, evidently delighted to think he 
had got back to us. The door was open and he 
had walked in unceremoniously. 

Allie was as glad tosee him as he was to get 
back, and pleaded that he might be allowed to 
stay alittle while. Before noon he had knocked 
her over three times, and she rather reluctantly 
said that she ‘‘dessed Dick better be tooked to ze 
patsur adin.” 

And back to the pasture Dick was taken, and 
the hole through which he had made his escape 
was found and fastened up. He didn’t get out 
again for a long time. 

By and by he got acquainted with the other 
sheep and was more contented. Butif any of us 
went to the fence and called ** Dick! Dick!” he 
would come to us and seem to be very glad to 
see us. 

I wish I could tell you that he lived to be a nice 
respectable old sheep, but I can’t, for he didn’t. 
He couldn't get over his liking for butting, and 
there was another sheep in the flock who liked to 
butt as well as he did. They often had a battle, 
and papa said he shouldn't wonder if one of them 
would kill the other some day. And one night, 
the next winter, he came in from doing the chores 
with the news that Dick’s neck was broken. 

‘lm glad of it,” said grandma, who hadn't for- 
gotten how near he came to breaking her neck. 
‘It'll teach him better.” 

‘*How tan it, if he’s dead’ asked Allie, won- 
deringly. 


Sure enough 
what | was saying. 
any more, will he’ 
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THE LETTERS AT SCHOOL, 
( NE day the letters went to school, 
And tried to learn each other: 
They got so mixed ‘t was really hard 
To pick out one front t’ other. 


A went in first, and Z went last: =. 
The rest all were between them, 
K. Land M, and N, 6), P, 
I wish vou could bave seen them! 


B,C, D, Eand J, K, L. 

Soon jostied well their betters; 
KR, 5, T--I grieve to say 

Were very naughty letters. 


(of course, ere long, they came to words ° 
W hat else could be ex pected ¢ 

Till E made D, J, C and T 
Decidedly dejected. 


Now, through it all, the Consonants 
Were rudest and uncouthest, 

While all the pretty Vowel wirls 
Were certainly the smoothest. 


And simple U kept far from Q, 
With face demure and moral, 
Because,” she said,“ we are, we two, 
So apt to start a quarrel!" 


But spiteful P said, * Pooh for U!" 
‘Which made her teel quite bitter), 
And, calling ©, L, E to help, 
He really tried to hit her. 


(rie A,“ Now Eand come here! 
If both will aid a minute, 

Good P will join in making peace, 
Or else the mischief's in it.” 


And smiling E, the ready sprite, 
Said, * Yes, and count me double.”’ 

This done, sweet peace shone o'er the scene, 
And gone was all the trouble! 


Meanwhile, when U and P made up, 
The Cons'nants looked about them 
And kissed the Vowels, for vou see 
They couldn't do without them. 
M. M.D... “St. Nicholas” for December. 


A CHARADICAL SYNCOPATION. 

Two boys upon a holiday ° 
Went forth to see the Show. 

They passed the time in laugh and play, 
Like other boys, you know. 

But when to watch my whole they tood, 
"Mid many anxious eyes, 

Their laughing changed to sorry moowod, 
They wished they had been wise. 

If vou would koow the reason sole 
That caused each beavy heart, 

You'll see that they had lost my whole 
Without its ceatral part. AGNES Ler. 


A GROGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A place in lowa named for a celebrated novel. 

A land taken from one people and bestowed upon anc! 

A town in Illinois. 

A country bought by the United States whose chief in... 
tance lies in timber. 

A city of Connecticut. 

A seu oft Palestine. 

The initials and finals each name European countri:: 

A SQuaAaRE Worp. 


To cover. 
Thought. 
An animal. 


Parts of an animal. Jack Dew 


PY NCOPATIONS. 
. Syncopate cheerful and leave a man. 
. Syncopate a shallow vessel and leave part of the bk.'y. 
. Synecopate a violent meeting and leave money. 


class; once again, and leave a covering. 
Syncopate a musical instrument and leave chance. 
. Syncopate a small cape and leave a measure. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down, 

A consonant. A consona tf 

A period. Age. 

A path. Succession. 

A small isiand A perfort ance. 

A consonant. A 

A CHARADE. 


My whole. a useful animal, makes my first, and my second 


is haif of my whole. KouNnkyY 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER °;, 


A Riblical Puzzle —* Cast thy bread upon the water-: fur thou 


shait find tt after many days.’’— Ecclesiastes |. 

Scriptural Anagrams.—|. Tarshish. 2. Othniel. 5. 
Matthias. 

A Crosaword Eniqgma.— Poetry. 


A Diamond 
H I 8 
s HY 
T 


A Metagram. “Sewing, swing, wing, wiz, ala, rig, fig. Jia, vig. 


. Syncopate temptation and leave a flying animal. eae 


didu’t think 
But he certainly won't butt 


. Syncopate a town and leave a fortress; again, and 
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CHLISTLA 1N UNION. 


Vor. AIY., No. , 22. 


Farm and ¢ Garden. 


REPORT 
OF THE CORN TRIAL OF THE CENTENNIAL 
PEAR, 
RESULTS OF THE COMPETITION, 


Je VERY intelligent effort to develop any single 
4 branch of husbandry tends at the same time 
to benetit agriculture ingeneral. When the prob- 
lems of farming are solved for one leading crop 
the result in nearly all cases is to shed light upon 
others, and the farmer who learns the secrets that 
vive a large vield of corn at a low cost per bushel 
has laid the foundation for similar success in rais- 
ing other products. 

Mr. J. R. Dodge, of the Statistical Bureau, an- 
nounced a very important truth when he aflirmed 
that ““theaverage vie ld per acre ¢ ‘ould be doubled 
if the many could be brought up to the plane of 
the few in the practice of intensive culture > and 
the same great truth has been also confirmed 
the’ American Agriculturist,” and other leading 
journals. ** We raise.” says Joseph Harris, ** from 
10 to 15 bushels of wheat per acre where we vught 
to get 25 to bushels we raise 30 bushels of corn 
instead of 60, and 7 bushels of potatoes instead 
of 200," 

Now, this difference between what /s raised and 
what might be is vo tritling matter, for it implies 
aloss to the country of more than all that it raises. 
To bring up this standard of production is the 
great work and the appropriate duty of the new 
eentury. As Indian corn is conceded to be ineom- 
parably the most important of our staples it is 
always an interesting subject to examine, and 
always in order for experiment and discussion. 
Henee any plan intenued to animate the zeal and 
efforts of farmers in developing this cereal com- 
mends itself to practical men, not only on account 
of the relation of corn to other products but also 
in view of its important bearimg on the price of 
food staples in the markets of the world. 

At an early stage of this competition some alter- 
ations Were found necessary in the original pro- 
gramme, and were duly announced to the gom- 
petitors. As the offer did not necessarily require 
the products to be exhibited provided the state- 
ment of facts was satisfactory, it was decided to 
accept such statements as the test of the awards. 
The great object in view Was to obtain the facts, 
which, when published, would be of interest to 
farmers and possibly of permanent value to agri- 
culture. These statements have accordingly been 
submitted toa committee of the American Insti- 
tute, who Dave examined and compared the docu- 
ments of competitors, and submit the following: 

DECISION OF THE AWARDs, 

The undersigned, committee on awards for the 
best results in corn-growing, in accordance with 
the offers of Mr. Conrad Wilson, herewith submit 
the following report as the result of an examina- 
tion of the statements of the various competi- 
tors: 

It frequently happens in competitions of this 
kind that mere technical difficulties interfere 
to defeat the success of deserving parties. To 
meet all such cases provision has been made by 
Mr. Wilson for special arrards, in order that all 
results of positive merit, even if not strietly regu- 
lar in form, may still be recognized and fairly re- 
warded. 

In accordance with this view, the committee in 
arranging the order of these awards have not 
ruled out any meritorious results on merely tech- 
nical or formal grounds, but have simply indi- 
cated such cases as proper subjects for discretion- 
ary premiums. 


FOR THE BEST WEIGHT OF SHELLED CORN FROM ONE 


GRAIN. 

Premium 

Ist—(value £50). E. R. Jones, Springdale, Tenn ..... oz. 
value £25), C. W. Walker, Washington, Kan..... 61 
$d —(diseretionary), Robert Lewis, Castleton, N. 
ith—(vaiue 210). Edgar Williatns, Marion, Ga..... “x 
Mh—value $5), FE. Sturdevant, Augusta, N Y. ......4 “™ 
fth—ivalue $5). Theo. Courcier, Rono, Kono. Ind......33 oe 
Tth— discretionary), J. W. Moore, Milford Mills. Pa 2 
kth—ivalue L R. Garrett. Honesdale, Pa 
value £5). J. MeCue, Painsville., Ohio. 2h 
Wth— discretionary), A. W. Buckman, Rome, Ga. i 


lith—value T. E. Lain, Wellsburg. N. 21% * 
j2th— discretionary), J. Fitzpatrick, Fayetteville, 


FOR THE BEST YIELD OF CORN ON TWENTY RODS, 


Premium, 

value £50), Henry G. Allen. Fall Creek, Ky....23'y bush. 
24—ivalue £5), D. A. Compton, Hawley, Pa........25 “™ 
84—ivalue #15). Harvey A. Norton, Piketown. Mo..14 
4ith— discretionary), M.C. Baldwin, Chemung,N.Y. 
5th— discretionary), John Howard, Mich..... 


FOR THE LARGEST PRODUCT OF PORK FROM ONE BUSHEL 
OF CORN, 
Premium, 

to John Howard, Mich.............58 Ibs, 
i—diseretionary), M. C. Baldwin, Chemung, N. ¥. .. 25 
3d—(value $15), T. C. Lyman, Oakville, lowa.. .... ...16 
sth—(value #10), H. P. Looms), 24d, Lemon, Pa.. 


FOR THE LARGEST PRODUCT OF BUTTER FROM ONE 
BUSHEL OF CORN, 

Premium, 

I<st—4value a . to Jas. L. Wood, Middlesberg, ©.... 

“d— value Johnson, Johnstown, 

bd—value $15). L. M. Benedict, Good Spring, N. Y....5'% 


FOR THE LOWEST CosT PER BUSHEL OF CORN, 


Ist—(discretionary). G. W. Stephens, Mt. Pleasant. Kan. 


M. C. Baldwin, Chemung, N. Y..... oc. 
3d— value 210, Daniel Johnson, Johnstown, N. Y...... Me. 
4th—idiscretionary), D. A. Compton, Pa............... Is 2-50, 
Sth value $5), Walter Quackenbos, Bellvale, N. Y¥ 
ith discretionary), John Howard, 


FOR THE LARGEST YIELD PER ACKE. 
Premium. 
Ist— discretionary), A. Ford, Millertown, Tex 260 bu. ear. 
2a— value $15), Daniel Johnson, N. Y.......... #2 bu. shelled. 
G. W. Stephens, Kan ..... 
ith—value &), W. Quackenbos, N.Y. . 


The results marked above for discretionary pre- 
miums are not by any means Wanting in interest 
and value, and some of them are very inuportant. 
Yet, as they are not sirictly regular, we have 
designated them accordingly. But we consider 
most of them entitled to special awards. 

The following statement explains the reasons in 
each case for making these distinetions : 

BEST WEIGHT FROM ONE GRAIN.—No. 3, Robert 
Lewis; statement not sent in within the time set. 
No. 6, J. W. More: not sufficiently verified. 

YIELD ON 20 Rops.—No. 4, M. C. Baldwin: not 
in reguilartime. No. 5, John Howard; statement 
not duly verified. 

PORK FROM ONE BUSHEL OF CORN,—No. 1, John 
Howard; this result is from corn and milk, but 
should be from corn alone. Yet it is a great re- 
sult, and merits reward. No. 2, M. C. Baldwin: 
not in regular time, but the result is very remark- 
able. 

CosT PER BisHeEL.—No. 1, G. W. Stephens; 
interest and taxes omi'ted: husking omitted: no 
eredit for stalks: not in regulartime. Yet the re- 
sult is remarkable, and deserves recognition. No. 
2, M. C. Baldwin: not in regular time, but the 
result is commendable, and deserves reward, No. 
5, D. A. Compton ; busking should be charged as 
labor, and stalks credited for their value, Pump 
kins should not be counted with corn: but, if 
credited, should be debited also. No. 7, 
Howard ; statement not sufficiently attested. 

As it is understood to be the intention of Mr. 
Wilson, at an early day, to analyze and discuss 
most of these results separately and in detail, in 
connection with other similar facts derived fromm 
other sources, it will not perhaps be necessary for 
this committee at present to enter upon further 
details which wiil be more fally developed and ex 
plained hereafter. 

J. V.C. M.D., ) 
FERD. LAWRENCE, - Committee. 
J. P. TRIMBLE, M.D., \ 

Oct, 31, 1876. 

A number of entries were made in the spring 
by farmers’ clubs, and several by granges in the 
West, to test the theory of chemical fertilizers as 
applied to crops in certain definite proportions. 
But, unfortunately, various mishaps in the course 
of these experiments interfered with their success 
and rendered the results too uncertain to be relied 
on, Some of these will probably be repeated 
during the ensuing year. 


HONORARY COMPETITORS. 


The following interesting results are contrib- 
uted by parties who do not propose to compete 
for premiums, but have simply indicated their 
interest in these topics bv volunteering useful and 

valuable facts of their own experience for the 
ae of all concerned : 

A. W. Ross, Northfield, Mass., reports a prod- 
uct of corn and stover combined amounting to 
150 tons on 30 acres at a total cost of 8505, or $3.37 
per ton, against a market price of $20. The yield 
is not very extraordinary, but the cost is low and 
the profit amazing. 

2. Wm. Lambie, Ypsilanti, Mich., reports a 
yield of 900 bushels of ears of corn on 10 acres, at 
a cost per bushel of 7 cts. in the ear, or 14 cts. per 
bushel of grain. In this ease also.the interesting 
feature is the cost per bushel rather than the 
yield per acre. As the land was a reclaimed 
marsh, and was quadrupled in value in the process 
of producing corn at 14 cts. per bushel, it may 
fairly be considered a sample of first-class farm- 
ing. 

8. C, W. Sibley, Pana, Ill., raised 2000 bushels 


John- 


of shelled corn on 40 acres, at a cost (omitting ex- 
pense of marketing) of $12.37 per acre. If the 
stalks are properly credited this would bring the 
cost per bushel at less than 15 cts. 


AVERAGE RESULTS. 

2. The average yield on 20 rods is at the rate of 
120 bushels per acre, and the total average is 107 
bushels, 

The eost of production on all the yields re- 
ported for cost gives an average of about 17 cts. 
per bushel, 

The product of pork from 1 bushel of corn 
shows an average of nearly 25 pounds. The result 
presented by Mr. Howard requires some correec- 
tion, Whieh will make this average less. 

The butter from a busbel of corn indicates an 
average of 6, pounds. This, when butter is 
worth 25 cts. a pound, would give $1.62 per bushel 
for corn, and with butter at 25 ets. would bring 
the price of corn up to $2.27 per bushel, which 
would be equal to $2.00, net, over expenses. 

The product of corn from 1 grain gives an 
average of 36 oz. each for the whole number of 
results reported, while the three highest results 
by themselves exceed 60 oz. each. ‘This is equiv- 
alent, on an average, to a bushel from 26 grains, 
and on the three highest results to a bushel from 
1D grains. 

LEADING LTs. 


Some of the most remarkable and important of 
the products here reported will appear, when 
analyzed, even more striking and important than 
the present figures indieate. ‘There are at least 
eight or ten of them that will be found of rare 
and exceptional merit which may well confer upon 
their authors a national reputation. The fact 
that some of them are designated for discre- 
tionary awards does not diminish their intrinsic 
value. The product of over 60 0z. of corn from a 
single grain as obtained by Walker and others, 
the relative amount of pork produced from corn 
by Howard and Baldwin, the cost of production 
for corn in the case of Stephens, Baldwin, Comp- 
ton, Lambie, Sibley and others, and the rate of 
vield as well as cost presented by Mr. Compton 
are all of them evidences of intelligent success 
seldom surpassed, and some of them not yet 
equaled by any similar facts on record. 

In regard to the cost of production in the cases 
here reported it must be admitted that they are 
all more or less defective, and this tntirmi vy is in 
fact almost universal among farmers. The cost 
reported by Mr. Stephens, for example, is clearly 
too low, as his figures do not coverthe whole case. 
Op the other band, the cost given by Mr. Compton 
But after all errors 
results ob- 


errs in the opposite direction. 
are eliminated there remains in the 
tained by these competitors a net balance of 
merit and success that fairly deserves recognition 
and reward. The crop of Mr. Compton, as pre- 
sented in his interesting description, is especially 
noteworthy. Though it is true the yield per acre 
has been surpassed, yet, when taken in connection 
with the cost, it is an event of great significance 
as will appear when the crop is more fully ex- 
amined, 

In eonnection with the products of this com- 
petition it is intended shortly to analyze some 
similar results recently obtained by other ad- 
vanced farmers, which it is believed may lead to 
conclusions of practical importance and perma- 
nent value. In the meantime we respectfully 
suggest to farmers the following points of in- 
quiry that seem to deserve their special attention, 
and would doubtless well repay a thorough inves- 
tigation. 

I. The improvement of existing varieties of 
corn and other cereals, especially in regard to 
prolifie quality, weight per bushel, and early 
maturity. 

Il. The inauguration of new varieties for the 
same objects. 

Experiments for determining what elements 
of plant food are deficient in a given soil. 

IV. The right treatment of animal dung in 
order to preserve its manurial value by absorbents, 

’. The feeding rations best adapted to increase 
the quantity and improve the quality of butter. 

The same in regard to beef, pork and mut- 
ton. 

VII. The amount of food possible from one 
acre of ground. 

A thorough and exhaustive investigation of 
these problems during the coming year (which is 
virtually the first year of the new century) would 
tell upon the products of husbandry and the cost 
of living for a hundred years to come. 

CONRAD WILSON, 
New York, 
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WITH MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


REED BARTON, 


686 Broadway, New York. 
ror 


SILVER PLATED COODS. 


Centennial Exposition, Phila. 


EXTRACTS FROM JUDGES REPORTS, 
“AN EXTENSIVE DISPLAY OF SILVER 
PLATED GOoDs, INCLUDING ALL VARIE- 
TIES OF HOUSEHOLD TABLEWARE. 
“THEIR HOLLOW WAKE, PLATED UPON 
WITITE METAL, IS OF 


HICH EXCELLENCE, 

WITLE DESIGNS IN GOOD TASTE AND QUAL- 
ITY AND FINISIL OF 
SUPERIOR CHIARACTER, 
“THEIR MANY PATTERNS OF 

PORKS, AND SPOONS 
Are of Great Excellence. 

THEIR HISTORICAL VASE, 
PROCRESS, 
ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE FIFTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. AN ORTGI- 

VAL AND EFELABORATECOMPOSITION OF 


KNIVES, 


Miriking Character and Pralseworthy Ex- 
cellence, both in Design and Execution, 


REED & BARTON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE FIRST PREMI- 
UMS FOR THEIR WARE WHEREVER EX- 
HIBITED IN AMERICA AND FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. 


Salesrooms, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


THREE CENTENNIAL MeEpars ano THREE 
LLUNORABLE MENTIONS ARE GIVEN To 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


Especially adapted for heating 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, &e. 
Most POW LANDDEt FURNACE 
BAIL, VIMORE PLACE 

Extremely powerful in “he ating. 
brilliant, durable, econom 
hOYNTON rib OP ENG RATE STOVE, 
The most attractive library stove ever made. 

Send for etr Estimates given for heating, 
and work do 

Ric HA & 
Mi New 234 ater ™t.. We 


BOY NTON’ 6 
Attractive, 


CHU RE IPME NT. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bstablished in 1837. 
Ruperior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
With the best Rotary Hlangings, for Churehea, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- houses, Five 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Rpectal attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., tnown the since 
IN 24. wre made at “THE VY Ree “| 
FOUNDERY.” West (roy. Y. New i'.tent 


DRY GOODS. 


BLACK GOODS 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Ilave Just received and will offer this week a large 
line of NEW and VERY DESIRABLE 
ALL WOOL MATELASS&, 
BASKET and DAMA*SE DRESS GOODS, 
together with a complete assortment «f 
FINE, MEDIUM and LOW PRICED 


Mourning Goods. 
Broadway, Corner 9th St. 
CLOTHS, SUITINGS, 
OV ERCOATINGS 
AND CLOAKINGS 


OF EVERY DESCKIPTION, 
FOR 


Ladies’, Misses’ & Gentlemen's Wear. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Brondw ay, Corner 19th St. 


HOSIERY, 


and BLANKETS. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE STOCK 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 
Broadway, sorner 19th St.,N.Y. 
Department for 

GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHINGS, 


EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN DRESS SHIRTS. 
NIGHT AND NEGLIGEE SHIRTS. 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


UNDERWEAR 


BUCKSKIN, 


MEDICATBD FLANNEL AND 
CASHMERE. 


CARDIGAN & SMOKING JACKETS, 
DRESSING GOWNS, 


CRAVATS, TIES AND SCARFS, 
CASHMEKE AND SILK MUFFLERS, 
SILK POCKET AND NECK HDKFS., 
PRINTED BORDERED HDKFs. 


CLOVES. 


“ CTILOS=ON'S” celebrated KID, GANTS DE SUEDE, 
DOG SKIN. SILK PLUSH and LAMBSKIN LINED. 
CASTOR, 

FUR COLLARS, GAUNTLETS, GLOVES, &c., &e, 


Arnold, Constable & Co.., 


E Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 
Genuine and Fashionable 


FURS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are Offering a fine selection of CHOICE FILRST- 
CLASS FURS. in every respect, and warranted, in 
sets and singty. 


Russian and Hudson Bay Sables, 
Seal, Mink and Chinchilla, 
Feather Muffs, 
Fur and Feather Trimmings, 
Fur Gloves, &c., &c. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


BROCADE, 


CLOAKINC, 
Black and Fancy Colored Trimming 


VELVETS, 


in all various QUALITIES and WIDTHS. 


rnold, Cousteble & Co, 


nes cor, 19th Street, 


H. O'NEILL & 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will offer ON MONDAY, Nov. 27, their stock off] 


CLOAKS and SUITS 


ata REDUCTION of % to W Per Cent. 
Very Handsome CLOAKS in 


lace of Rough Beave 
ALL-WOOL CLOAKS trimmed with braid. : 
ve ry long.. MM 


Our and pte L OAKS are » worth: the atten- 
tion of every y. 
ylendid ntof FINE CLOAKS all prices 
ond at immense reduction in prices uf last week. 


SUITS. 


O6.6B. . reduced from 
OGD. ac reduced from 11.10 


Fine al!-wool Cashmere Suits, $19.50. from $27.0 
all-wool Cashmere and C amel’ Suita, in 
allthe newest shades and styles, which must be 


Ladies will do well to examine our stock, as we 
are offering special inducements. 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. 
A FULL LINE OF 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FRENCH AND OF OUR OWN BARU FACTU RE, 
hich we will offer a 
EXC EEDINGLY LOW PRIC Es. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER, 


MILLINERY GOODS 


IN ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 


FRENCH FELT HATS 


in all the newest shades and sha 
dow. FELT HATS, fre: om $1 to Te. 
ALL SILK VELVET HATS. £2. 
All shades of SILK \ ELVET HA TS (the Latest 
Novelt 
100 , FANCY FEATHERS, reduced from 
1 25e. 
do X, reduced from and $5 


to 1 #1. 
JE ! BEADED BANDEAUX in all styles. 


RIBBONS AGAIN REDUCED IN PRICES 
in all the new shades. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


T-inch SASH RIBBONS, 66c., all silk. 
s-inch SASH all silk, 
NCY SASHES. 
ROMAN ES. 


TRIMMING VELVETS 


AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


%) pieces BLACK VELVET, 81.50, reduced from 


100 pieces BLACK VELVET, $1.60, $1.75, $1.85, 82 
and upward. 

0 plece aa OLORED VELVET at $1.75, reduced 
from #2.:5.in all shades. These gouds sre much 
below the manufacturers’ prices in guid, and all 
of the first quality. 


LACE COODS. 


FRENCH ACE 
GUIPU LACES 
CHEMFE KE LACES, 
THREAD L ACES. 
FANCY LACE GOODS. 
Cushions, Toilet Sets, Handkerchiefs, and Glove 
Buxes. 
Special attention to made-up Lace Goods. 
HKuffiing in endless variety, all of our own manu- 


HOSIERY. 


For Ladies, Gents, and Children, in WOO OOL, COT- 
TON, and MERINO, allthe NE WEST STY LES. 


Full lines of Cartwright & Warren’s. and all the 
otber leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Immense stock of Fringes and Trimmings of all 
iads 


KID GLOVES. 


1.000 doren 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 75x<., all 
warranted. 
2,000 d-zen 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES. S%c., all 
warranted. 
1.2000 dozen 3-BUTTON KID GLOVES, $1.6, all 
warranted; all new shades. 
LADIES’ TIES. 


Closing out 40 doz. WINDSOR TIES at 2c. 


— doz. SILK HANDKERCHIEFS at 2c. to 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH ST. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York, 


400 CASES 


FANCY GOODS 


THIS WEEK FROM EUROPE, 
READY TO-DAY FOR INSPECTION, 


MILLINERY and SILK GOODS. 


FROM AUCTION, 
IW PIECES 


Black Silk Velvets, 


One Dollar per Yard. 
FINER SILK VELVETS fe 2, $1.50. $1. 75. $2, $2.25, 
ry ECIALLY FOR 


COLORS and BLACKS a led! 
THESE LINES ARE SELLING CE To ix 
THIS CITY. 


New Styles Ladies’ and Misses’ 


CLOAKS and DOLMANS. 


CIRCULARS, and CAPES. 
BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ SUITS fro m $2 75 te SW. 
BOYS KILT SUITS from 
BOYS’ ULSTER OVERC OATS fre m $596 toe $8. 
BUOYS’ SACK OV ERCOATS from #2 W to $10. 


FILL ry TIES (all colors), 75c. each; regular price 


MANU FACTU RERS’ STOCK of BOWS. TIES, 
CULLARETTES.RUFFLINGS PUFFINGS 
at CENTS tne DOLLAR. 
YAK. GUIPUKE., THREAD ana APPL E 
LACES at UNHEAKRD-OF PRICES 


FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS 


For aos and CLOAKS. LARGEST and 
FINEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN THis 
CITY. GREAT VARIETY SILK TASSEL 
FRINGES, 4., Sde., T5e., $1 per yard 


SIX FLOORS CROWDED 
WITH NEW GOODS. BARGAINS ALL OVER 
THE HOUSE. 


SPECIAL REDUCTION IN 


KID GLOVES. 


Genuine Courvoisier Kids, 


REGULAR 2-BUTTON GLOVE, $1.69 THE PAIR. 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN 


Juno Kids, 45¢. a Pair. 
A NEW CLOVE, 


(FIVE-STAR BRAND,) 


AT 65c. a PAIR. ALL THE NEW SHADES. 
We recommend it. 

Mopugram”™ and “ Albert’ 2-Button Glove, Fall 
and Winter shades, at c., $1. 
EXAMINE SILVEK-PLATED WARE. 
VERY LOW PRICES and BEST MAKES. 


BONNET ROOM 

4 

100 AN FELT HATS,all! colors, 
LARGE PURCHASE: 


EAL FELT HATS) Each. 


Also Finer Goods at We.. , Sle., and $1, every 
color and shape, al! of ‘have been sola ul 
double these prices. 


LARGE DISPLAY OF NEW WINTERSTYLESIN 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


Our Fur Department 


WILL REPAY AN EXAMINATION, 

1.000 CHIL DREN'S FUR SETS, from Sie. to 80. 
FUR T KIMMINGS Ac., up to 
per yard. 


DO NOT FORGET THE 


Basement Floor, 


IT 18 A CURIOSITY EVERY DAY. 
IT CHANGES IN APPEARANCE EVERY DAY. 


NEW FANCY GOODS 


ALSO, 


TOYS--DOLLS 


ARE BEING Winn ERED TWICE DAILY, 


FANCY GLASS 
Akl AN BARBI. FE STATUARY. 
BRONZES NKSTA AKVED 
and 
TEN THOUSAND OTHER VAKIETIES. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST SENT 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION, 


EDWARD RPDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309. 311. 3114 GRAND 


Nos. 56, 55, 40, 62, 64, ©, §8,and 77 ALLEN = 


$2.75 33, and $3.50, 
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MONDAY, NOV. 20. 

The Marquis of Salisbury starts from Lon- 
don to attend the Eastern Conference. Pros- 
pects of final peace good.——Louisiana re- 
turning board counts the votes of tnree 
undisputed parishes. The board excludes 
counsel for the various candidates. —— Reports 
that the Government was concentrating 
troops at Washing'ion contradicted by Gen, 
Sherman.— New York State Prison Investi- 
gating Committee goes to Auburn, having fin- 
ished its work at Sing Sing. —-Florida Presi- 
dential vote may not be counted for two 
weeks to come. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 21. 

Florida Democrats file a bill praying that 
the Governor of the State be not allowed to 
canvass the votes; he claims the duty falls to 
him.——Prof. Sumner, of New Haven, gives a 


gloomy picture of Louisiana.——Storms delay 
the arrival of Tweed at New York.——Two 


American schooners wrecked off the Baha- 
mas. Louisiana Board disposed to deal 
fairly. Fall in the price of Pittston coal. 
Russian Czar denies any desire to take 
Constantinople or conquer India. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 2 

The canvassers of South Carolina declare 
the State for Huyes, the Republican State 
ticket. and a Republican majority in the 
Legislature, yesterday, and adjourn sine die. 
The orders of the Court had not reached them, 
and the law compelled them to adjourn. —— 
In Louisiana. seven more parishes in which 
Haves bad a majority of over 3.000, canvassed. 
Fifteen parishes have not yet reported.-— 
Russia does not cease milltary preparations, 
because of the Conference. Brown, Dart- 
mouth, and Trinity colleges form a New En- 
gland Rowing Association. Appoiat New 
London harbor as the place for the regatta. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 23. 

The telegraph companies reduce their rates. 
——Democratic majority in the next House 
reduced to 13.——-Wade Hampton proposes to 
coutest the election of Chamberlain as Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina.-—Little prowress 
made in the Louisiana and Florida canvass, 
—Tweed arrives in the “ Franklin,” and is 
transferred to Ludlow street jail. General 
Sherman's report on the condition of the 
army shows its strength to be about 28,000,—— 
The Czar preserves his peaceful assurances, 
—Slavery abolished throughout the Turkish 
empire. 


FRIDAY, NOV. 24. 

The Russian army prepared for a winter 
campaign.——Object of Democratic protests 
in Florida said to be to throw the election 
into the House of Representatives.——lIn 
Louisville a gambier sentenced to pay a fine 
and six months’ imprisonment.—— Woodward 
expected toturn State's evidence and divulge 
the secrets of the Tweed Ring. 

SATURDAY, NOv. 25 

South Carolina Canvassers sent to jail for 
contempt of Court in giving certificates of 
election. to Republican candidates. The 
Democrats threaten to inaugurate Hampton 


as Governor.——Webster statue in UOentral 
Park, New York city, unveiled; addresses by 
Wim. M. Evarts and R. C. Winthrop.——East- 


ern Conference will probably settle the Ser- 
vian situation.——Gen Grant instructs Gen. 
Ruger to preserve order in South Carolina 
when the Legislature meets, if trouble arises, 
—-No decision from Louisiana. 


FURS. 
Lord & Taylor 


HAVING THE LARGEST and MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT ef FURS IN THE CITY, HAVE 
REDUCED THEIR PRICES A&S FOLLOWS: 
SEAL SACQUES. 
SELLING at 865, WORTH 87 5; at 875, WORTH 
$90; at 885, WORTH 8100. 


MINK SETS—MUFF AND BOA. 
At $12, WORTH S18; at S15, WORTH 82:2; 
At S18, WOKTH 826; at $20. WORTH 835. 


SEAL SETS—-MUFF AND BOA. 
At $18, WORTH S24; at $22, WORTH S828; 
AtS26 WORTH 833; at S32, WORTH 
FRENCH SEAL SETS at 85 50, WORTH 8&7 50. 
CHILDREN'SSETS- MUFF and BOA, 
8120, WORTH 81 50; at $1 50, WORTH 
$1 90; at $1 90, WORTH &2 3S; at 
S237. WORTH 83, 
SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, AND FUR ROBES RE- 
TAILING AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


GRAND, CHRYSTIE, AND FORSYTH STS., 


Great Reduction 
LORD & TAYLOR 


HAVE MARKED DOWN THEIR ENTIRE 
STOCK OF 


Rich Colored Dress Silks, 


PREPARATORY TO THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL 
INVENTORY, AND RESPECTFULLY ASK AN 
INSPECTION OF THEM, FEELING CONFI- 
DENT THEY WILL BE FOUND LOWER 
PRICED THAN EQUALLY RICH GOODS CAN 
BE PURCHASED ELSEWHERE, 

RICH WHITE SILKS AND SATINS JUST 
RECEIVED. ALSO). CHOLCE SHADES FOR 
BALL AND BRIDAL DRESSES, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST. 
GRAND, CHRYSTIE, AND 83 AND 
85 FORSYTH ST. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


ARE OFFERING THE BALANCE OF — 


Real India Cashmere Shawls 


PURCHASE! AT THE AUCTION SALES IN 
LONDON Fir TY PER CENT. LESS THAN 
MARKET VALUE, VIZ.: 
$200, 8225, 8250, 8275, 8300, $325, 
$350, 400. 
ALSO, 
REAL INDIA CAMELS HAIR 
SHAWLS, $75, 85. 895. 


Full Lines of the Modern and 
Cheaper Crades of Woolen 
and other Shawls. 


BROADWAY AND 20TH STREET. 


Grand, Chrystie and Forsyth Street. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY, corver of 9th St., 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


ULOAKS AND COSTUMES, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING 

GOooDs. 
WEDDING 

WARDROBES. 
NOVELTIESIN MATERIALS FORCOSTU MES. 
MOURNING GOODS AND BLACK SILKS. 
BLACK FIGURED SILKS FOR CLOAKAS. 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, BRAIDS, &c. 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


CHEAPEST WE HAVE EVER HAD. 


TROUSSEAUX and INFANTS’ 


SILK AND FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 


DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT: Latest Fashions. 
Ladies’ own materials made up. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


771 BROA DWAY, cor. 9th st. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their Stock of_all 
the latest 


NOVELTIES 


RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OSTRICH 
FK ATH ERS AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 
BRIDA L SETS ANIPVEILS. LORAL 
GAKNITU RES FOR EDDING & 

EV ENING COSTU MEs, 

“arranged to order. 

Vases and Baske ‘ts filled with beautiful tropical 

Leaf Piants, a speciality.’ 
Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Horticultural 
Hail. ‘To the Trade and institutions a discount. 
THE PAKISIAN FLOWEKK 
28 E. 14th St... 4 dowrs west of University "Piace. 
l. LOUEWENSTELN, Prop. 
9 Rue de fe Clery. Paris. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


HTS 
CARPETS. 
BODY BRUSSEL®*, -40 and upward. 
TAPESTRY BRUS end up. 
THREE-PLY®, 15. 
EXTRA SUP EKFINE INGRAINS, SOc. to BI, 
WOOT, INGRAIN, to 75c. 
COMMON INGRAIN, 40c,. to 

Call and examine before purchasing. 
mail selicited. 


Orders by 


SILKS 
A.T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE NOW OFFERING SUPERB NOVEL- 
TIES in 


Rich Silk Coods, 


THE FRESHEST SHADES of COLOR, and 
the LATEST COMBINATIONS in DESIGNS. 
THESE SAMPLKSare JUST RECEIVED, bav- 
ing been SELECTED with GREAT CARE, EX- 
PRESSLY for THEIR RETAIL SALES, anc in 
PRICE and QUALITY are UNEQUALED, 
THEY SHOW 


One Hundred | 
Different Shades 


AND the MOST EXQUISITE TINTS of the 
LATEST FAVORITES—HUNTER’S GREEN, 
INK BLUE, CARDINAL and TILLEUL, 


SPECIAL PRICES ON 


A. S. & Co.’s Handwoven 
Household Dress Silks. 


Dress Silks 


Of EVERY QUALITY of BONNETS, CACH- 
EMERE PARFAIT and CYCLOPS, PONSONS, 
CACH EX.,SUBLiMEand LEGION WHONNEUR. 


Broadway, 4 Ath Av. Av. 9th & 10th Sts 


CLOAKS. 
A.T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE CONSTANTLY REPLENISHING THEIR 
STOCK of LONDON, BERLIN, PARIS and NEW 
YORK 


Ready-Made Cloaks, 
Dolmans, Sacques, Wraps, 
Mantles, Circulars, Etc. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES in SHAPES, MA- 
TERIALS and TRIMMINGS. 


Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Attractive Prices, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 


R.H.Macy &Co. 


14th ST. and Gth AV., NEW YORK, 


UNLIKE any other establishment io the country. 
FOKEIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOooDs, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDEKS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGU = FREE 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


AT POPULAR PRICEs, 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST. and Gth AY. 


BABIES 


We manufacture of the best materials every 
thing required forinfant’s and young children's 
wear. at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Richly-made Sacques tor Children 
a Speciality. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


8% Broadway, and 13 E. 19th st. 


Infant's complete Wardrobes.................. $75.00 
Furnished Baby 9.00 
Unfurnished ........... ace 5.00 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE £. L. HYATT. 


271 amd 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 3i Howard 8t.), 


now offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock 
of carpets, as follows: 


Axminsters, Body Brussels, Velvets, 
Tapestry Bruss-ls, 
3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 


and two doors a 
ment. for the exclusive sale of TUYs and 


GRAND OPENING 


—_ 


AND HOLIDAY. 


EHRICHS 


On MONDAY, Dec. -Ith, 


and balance of the week. 


We will open the Grandest Assortment, include 


ing some Newand Novel Musical and Mechanical 


TOYS never before exhibited, and imported Bx- 


preasly for this Opening. 


Concert Daily, 
GRAND ORCTIESTRION, 


By our 


We have taken two entire buildings, at Neo, 23 
bove our we'l-known cetablish- 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


Parties buying for Sunday Se he ols, Fairs, and 


Charitable Instituth ns tibernily cealt with. 


Parties buying for Sunday ete , will be 
(resented with hal fad zen noveland inte resting 
tor each dollar's worth of Goods purchased, 

Don't delay purchasing until the Holiday rush, 


CONFECTIONERY 


from STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, of Philadelp bia. a 


warranted pure, at the lowest whe lesale price 


ALSO, GRAND DISPLAY OF 
FINE FURS, 
SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, MILLINERY GooDs, 
MADE-UP LACE GooDs, 


GLOVES otevery description, etc., ete, 
at greatly reduced prices at our Establishment, 


Nos. 257 and 2 Fighth Avenue. 

Make no mistake. Churoumbersare 287 & 289, 
We have no connection with N-.. 291, 
The public are cordially invited to attend our 
Grand Opening. Bring your Children, 


HHRICHS’ 


Sth Avenue, between 241th and 25th Streets, 


tS?” Ladies residingin Brooklyn can reach our 
Fatablishments very conveniently: From South 
Ferry by 24 street stave iine; from F ulton Ferry 
by Fifth avenue stages to street. connecting 
with Zid atreet cars, or by Sth Avenue cars from 
Broadway and Vesey street. 


CENTENNIAL 


Medal and Diploma 


For GOOD FORM, DURABILITY, 
and CHILEAPNESSs, in 


WOVEN CORSETS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


United States Corset Co.., 


NEW YORK. 


“CHARM,” “BEAUTY,” 
“AK” “5th AVENUE.” 


BROADWAY AND 20TH ST, 


STEPHEN A, SPENCER, 39 Sixth Ave, N. Y. 


CLOTHS, RUCS, and MATTINGS. 


All Dealers Keep Them. 


Try one of the popular styles: 
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Gr. 


_Nov. 99, 


1876. 


have been awarded a Medal and Diploma 
at the Centennial Exposition and com- 
mended by the Judges tor 


SUPERIOR STRENGTH 


—AND— 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 


—OF— 


SPOOL COTTON.” 


A. T. Director-General, 
BEAL. J. HAWLEY, Pres. 
ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 


And Milward’s Helix’’ Needles. 


‘la Patent Wrappers.) Bvervwhere 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
Favorite Self-Inker, $16 


Iresses from to MISS. Office 
compete SS. “er Send 
r endid of Presses, 


New bovk—issued Ape. 1936. 
Gormits 
99 W ashinecton St., Bostan 


B.T. BABBITT'S BABY SOAP 


nly the purest ve- 
olls used In 
its manufacture, 
No artificial and 
5 deceptive odors to 
common and 
deleterious ingred! 
ents. UNRIVALLED 
the TOILET and 
the Usedin 
bathing children, 
— will prevent erup- 
tions, keep the and smooth, contripute to health and 
prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emelients. A certain preventive of chafing, itching, &r.. In 
bables, the causes of half the crying and croseness of bat y 
hood Worth ten times ite cost to every mother and family 
in packed In boxes of 12 Cakes Of 6 ons, each, 
and sent free toans addres#ton receipt of §2. Address, 
or Sale by all “GQ. Babblit, N.Y 


by Mail, 


The high prices are for 
Superior styles of gooda, 


If not  sattetns tory money 


| 


DOVE M MANF.CO., 6 ie St., N.Y. 
Weak Lanes, Throat Diseases, indiges- 
tlen.General Debility, Loses of Vigor and Appe- 
tite, aod all diseases arising from Poverty of the 
Blood, speedily and radically cured by 

WINCHESTER'’S HY POPHOSPHITE OF 


LIME AND SODA, 
Prices #1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER &CO., Chemists, 


36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIsTS, 


and Morphi ne habit absolute!” and 
OPIUM 
HOLIDAY, WEDDING, or BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
_ Blue Glass Basin and 
Giobes, mounted «np a 


Gividen- Bronze Stand- 
ard. with Polished Mar- 
ble Base. 

No springs, weights, or 
hidden mechanism, buta 
simple law of bydrostat- 
los practically applied. 

The apparent abdsence 
of motive power excites 
general wondermentand 
surprise. 

Always reliable, and in 
order. 

A little Cologne added 
to the water makes it 
a deligctful Perfame 
Fountain, at s\wht ex- 
pense, as the water is 
used over and vwover 
again. Height to top of 
Basin, 2] in 
Price Complere 815. 

M- re elaborate styles 
furnished; alse, Fiun- 
for Garden or Lawn 
upon same principle. 

Address for Circu- 


lar. 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 


to 39 Bowker “t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WEG SELCAOW &COAMJOHN 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Grand Arm Gasette 
AND NATIONAL GUARDSMAN, 


An Exvclusively Ex-Soldier and 
Sailor Paper 


The only Paper in the World that t« ao pub- 
lished. Some of the CHOICEST STORIES 
AND POEMS of the War in each and every 
number. 

The Grand Army ot the Republic is a Soci- 
ety founded on the principles of 


FRATERNITY, 


CHARITY, 
and LOYALTY. 

Its objects are fully conserved in the Paper, and 
reports of all Ex-Soldier Gatherings, Reunions, 
Camp-Fires, Charitable Enterprises, ete., whether 
Grand Army Gatherings or not, are to be found in 
the columns of this Paper. 

Valuable information as to Pension. Bounty and 
Homestead Laws fully and freely given. 
Published Monthly. Price $1 per annum 

in advance. 

For club rates and conditions to agents address 


J. A. JOEL, 
Proprietor GRAND ARMY GAZETTE, 
2S. 30. & 32 Centre St., N. ¥. City. 


The Prairie Farmer, 


(Established 1541.) 


A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
Journal, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


PUBLISHED aT CHICAGO, ILL. 
Recognized authority throughout the United 
States upon matters of 
Gieneral Agriculture, Herticaltare, 
Floriculture, Stock Kaising. 
Poultry. Bees, &c. 
To which are added Departments of 
(ieneral News. Record of the Season. 
Youth's Miscellany, Houscheld. 
Literature, Markets, etc 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single copy, one year, Post-vaid........... 
Three Copies, one year, Post-paid ... ......... 5 
Six Copies, one year, Post-paid.................. 900 
Eleven Copies, one year, Post-paid........ .... 15 


Sample Copy free to any address upon receipt of 
Postal Card. Prospectas and Canvassing outfit 
sent free to Agents. who are wanted everywhere 
to organize Clubs. Address 


PRAIRIE FARMER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Christian at ddlork, 


J. N. HALLOCK, Publisher. 
P. O. BOX 5105. 


Terms of Subscription: 
$5.00 per annum, in advance. Post- 


age prepaid by us. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


New subscribers sending $3.00 for 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK for 1877, 
will receive the paper for the re- 
mainder of 1876 without charge. 


THE RESULT 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 


TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pagea. 
For sale by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


Nos. 111 and 113 William &t.. New York. 
SINGLE Coptes, 15 Crs.; Pern HUNDRED. $1.00. 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Bafl. Porcelain Baff, Blue, 
Biue Black, &c. 


Warranted not to turn green or change color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


Sanford’s New Challenge 


FURNACES with most valuable tmprovements 
Kevnomical and powerful. 


Stag's Head Range. 


broiler, very ornamental and very desirable. 


Warme upper rooms. 
vine PLACE 
Fire Side Jewe wand Beautiful 


andagre:st heater. Will rooms. 


PORTABLE RANGF, 

Bang uet Hot Closet ana sWeer HOME 

HOT CLOSET PORTABLE RANG®. Most com- 
plete and desirable cuoking apparatus. 

: BURNER and ASTRAL 

Beacon Light Base base BURNER. (New. 

Both choice parior Stoves. kept continuously. 

Cheap and delightful warming. rilllant illumi- 


nation. 
GRATES in all 


Patent Refuse Clearing "Stinove. by 


which slates and clinkers are easily removed. 
’ or GLOBE HEATERS 
Sanford S Mammoth at lla power. 
The above and a great variety of other stoves 
and heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. | 
INVALID CHAIRS, 


Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases& TOY PIANOS 

For prices. Address. 
VT. NOVELTY WORKS CO 
Sprignfield, Vt. 


Morality--Instruction--Wonder: 
The Great New York Aquarium. 


Broadway and 45th Street. 


An Exhibition of the Beautiful and Marvelous 
Works of the Great Creator. 
Monster Living Wonders from the Ocean's 
Depths. 


Living White Whale! 
Mammoth Sharks: 
Huge Sea Lions! 
Winged Birda of the Ocean! 


Tens of thousands of living and moving marine 
and tresb water opjects. 
Classical music by D»dworth’s Orchestra. 
Open from 9 A.M. til) 10 P.M. 


Rogers’ Statuary 


£10 and Upwards, 


“WEIGHING THEBABY” 
IN. PRICESIS 


An illustrated catalogue 
will be matied on receipt 
of centea. 


Address 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1s Broadway. New York (cor 27th St.) 
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WATERS’ ORCUESIRION ORGAN 
the most beantifalin 
style ad pertect toe 
necver made, 
th celebrated Concere 
to stop, which « fine 
imitation lluman 
Voice. and twoand a 
half Octaves of bells 
tuned i perfect hare 
mony with reeds, 
their eflect mage 
ien!l avd electrifying. 
WATERS? CLAN 
NA, ORCTIESTRAL. 
CONCERTO, VESP- 


ek. ENTE TENNIAL CHIMES, CHAPLL, and 
COTTAGE ORGANS, Lriqne Frene 
ses combine PURITY VOLCING wih grent 

volume of tone, suitable Parlor Chuare h. 


WATERS’ PIANO: 


ARE THE BEST MADI one. Touch, 
Warranted for SIX YEARS. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for ensh. Mone 
thiy Installments receive d. lnustruments to 
letuntil paid for re entrac A Libe “ral 
Discount cee. Schooia, ete 
tothe trade. lustrated (atalogues Mailed. 
secondehand Instruments at (REAT 
GAINS. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Manufacturers an Dealers, 


408 AST 14th ST.,UNION SQU ARE,N.¥. 


For the INVALID and 


A nieasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 
vuire extract of beef wit 
he test Chocolate. It 
is use? like ordin- 
ary 


jo 


UO 


E. FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 


30 North William St., New Yorks 


For sale by 
Drug! sta 
and Grocers. 


WANILED. 


AG N T 
2 addresses of persons likely to sub- 


SEND U scribe toa go d paperand li cents 


to pay postage, and we wiil«end you a beautiful 
ehromo in gilt frame ano a If p., col., illus. pacer 
free for Smonths. Agents wunted. Address KEN- 
DALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


TANTED: SALESMEN of 4 

tray soous Dealers. N@ 
PEDDL 4NG. veling expenses paid, 
Address, Mositor Maxscractraise Co., Cincinnati, 


Portraits, etc.. drawn by machine- 
ry. Apparstus, with instructions, 
by mail.onivy We. Agents wanted. 
SMITHOGRAPH MPG. Co. 614 Chest- 
Phiiade Iphia, Pa 


nut Street. 


$2 A DAY for Agents $5 Outfit free. Ad- 
dress CHAPMAN & HIry, Madison, Ind. 


send for: 

Address, HAS ‘ “asa CO 
14 Warren &t.. New York. or 
11? Wonree Chi 


LAD+tES can maks — adayin their own city or 
town. Address Man’g Co., Waltham, Masa. 


READY FOR AGENTS-THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
Described and Iilustrated. 
A graphic pen-picture of its history. grand 
buildings, wondertul exhibits, 
areat days, etc. Protusely lllustreted, thor- 
oughly popular, and very cheap. is selling ime 
meneely. 5.000 AGieNT wanted, Send tor 
full particulars. This is the chance o! 100 years 
to coin money tant. Get the enly reliable bis- 
tory. HUBBARD BROTHERS Puts., Phila.. Pa., 
Cinecinnat:,O.. Chicago, or “pringtield. Mass. 
CAUTION Be not deceived by premature 
bo assuming to be “ offieial.” and 
ponies what will happen in August and Se ptem- 


THE | #s THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
annot 
st 
BEST, ‘| RIGQs & BUNCE, Refiners, 
Front St.,. New York. 

The best Donble- Barre! Shot Gun in the World 
with flask and belt. Warranted genuine Twist. 
make the best stee! and iren rifle barrels fur the 
meney. Send f -ri.justrated catalogue and price 
fiun Werks, 136 and Vood Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Estabiisned 

Chest & Lung 
Protector. 
that protects the vital 
Organs agaist chill, 
ungs, neuralgiacf the 
shoulders, cold and 
eeps you warm. and 
aids digestion. Sold 
dealers in underwear. 
Sent by mail, medium 
ISAAC A. SINGER, 

Sole manufacturer, 


BURN| The Home Light Oil 
As it tire 
$14 SHOT CUN. | 
Also, Rifles, Revolvers, etc... equally as cheap. We 
list to JAMES BOWN & Enterprise 
GRADUATED 
An undergurment 
cold on the 
ain down the back. 
by all druggists and 
size, $1.50; large, $2.00. 
Broadway, N. 


Magic Lancerse and Scereepticoene. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., WI 
U. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHHKOMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
aCOP £8, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Slides 


aspecialty. First premium at Vie 
anufacturere “Material. 


Vi BY MAIL. 
Ives, Hartford, Catawba. fo —_ | 
Salem, Rogers, 19, « 
Eumelan, Croton. Talman or Champion. « |) 4.0 
righton (red), Elvira and Lady ¢ white), 1-98 
artha, Agawam, Wilder, Crevelin 


Postpaid and warranted to reach sagebnesr in good order, 
LOW... Send Stamp for Price and Descriptive List 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE I*SUKANCE CO 


l. REMSEN LANE, Secretary 


Fach week to Agents. Goods &t: aple. 19.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J.W orth & Co.st. Louis, 


$3 WATCHES. Che upest Jn the knows 


world free fa Agenta. 


For terms address OU r & CO.Chicago 


MA? 
ELBOW-ROOM WAX 4DELER’S New 


the market. Splendidly” Liastrated with many 
humorvus drawings. sell at sight. Best com- 
missions. Agents wanted in every piace. Terme 
and circulars free. J . STODDART & Co., 723 
Chestnut St., Phila. 


made by agent | in days. new 
articles, samples free. Add 
Cc. M. LININGTON, Cc WICAGO._ 
$250 amonth. Agents wanted, male or Semaie. 


for the best selling articles. 6.00@ scold 
inone day. 


Address LAPHAM MFG. CO., Marion, O. 


thetr money selling 
hase's Improved (#2) oa 
Address Dr.Chase’ Print. 
ting House, Ann Arbour, Mich. 
$55 TO $77 a Week to Agents. Samples 
FREE. P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


$10 aday. Smployment 7-shot Revolv 
er. Catalogues free. Feiton & Co.. 


2 ie > *95 a day eure made by Agents selling 


our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Chrome Cards. 13 samples, worth 
5. sent. postpnid, for Cents. Lilustrated Cat 
alogue tre J.H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
[Established 1880. | 


NUOTICKR. We have the 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagein the 
Worle. fe contains 48 
sheets of paper, en vet 


pencil, penholder colden pen .and « piece of Valuabie 
Comp,.ete sample package, with elegant gold-plate:! 
sieeve buactons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
drops, post-paid. 2 cents. packages, with assorted Jew- 
elry, $I. tid Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all agents. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


CONVALESCENT 
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ye. 
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a THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vout. XIV., No. 


GREAT NEW YORK AQUARIUM 


BROADWAY AND 35th STREET. 


AN ESTABLISUWVENT POR Sel 
INSTRUCTION AND 
ENTERTAINMENT. AN 
INSTITUTION OF SOLID BEAUTY 
AND THE OSLY GREAT AQUARI- 
MIN AMEKICA. OPEN FROM Y 


THE JACKALIN JOURNALISM. 
(Evening Mail.) 
1 HE Jackal is an avimal who has his 


uses, or he would uot bave been crea- 
ted. But the jackal journalist’s useful 
functions—what are they? It is one of 
the sad consequences of the fact of **Free- 
will.’’ that men are the only created ani- 
mals who can so pervert every good 


M. UNTIL 10 DAILY. 
faculty and so abandon themselves to 
evil, that they cau be absolutely useless BINING ARCHITECTURAL Nov- 
ELTY AND ARTISTIC BEAUTY, 
CLASSIC STATUARY AND Trop- 


; and wholly pernicious, blighting and 
i cursing everything within the range of 
their action and igtluewce. Of such, the 
jackal journalist of to-day is the most 
noxious example. Armed with the ter- 


IAL FOLIAGE. AN IMPOSING 
COMBINATIO’ OF INTERESTING 
Onecrs. ENORMOUS TRON AND 
(1488 TANKS, FILLED WITH 
PUREST SEA-WATER, 
FROM THE ATLANTIC 
AND FPORCE! THROUGH 
KUBBER PIPER BY 


’ rible power which the Press gives to the 

POWERFUL Ps, 
- meanest, as wellas best, of its controllers, THE COMPANION aims to be a favoritein NM AMMOTHT FRESH- w ATER 
he can fill the air with foul odors. be can every family—looked for eagerly by the young 
. folks, and read with interest by the older. It« MAINS. GREAT =U BTEEMEHANFAN 


IMPosIng 
LECTION OF RARE FIstl AND 
MAMMALIA. LIVING MONSTERS 


destroy reputations by slurs and ipnuen- 
purpose is to interest while it amuses; to be judic- 


does, aud can so make his wretobed func- | |. practical, sensible, and to have really perme- 


tions prominent that men way come tO nent worth, while it attracts for the hour. FROM THE OCEAN'S DEPTHS. 
believe that it is the main vennegunen of It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contrib- SEA. DoOOWORTH Ss SUPERS 
newspapers te couduct a coroner's in- utors some of the most attractive writers in the Mr. 
quest on tbe putrid remains of fallen | eountry. Among these are: 2 T FROM TILE. 
houor, integrity and reputatien. J.T. Trowbridge. Louisa M. Alcott. ex. von WILL BE SPARED TO RENDER THE ATTHACTIONS OF THE 
The jackal journalist can be easily dis- | Edward Eggleston, J. G. Whittier, ADMISSION, 50 CENTS, (Noextrascharged.) CHILDRENS, HALF PRICE, 
tinguished by his work and by the odor james T. Fields. Louise C. Moulton. 
ee it leaves. There is about his style of | Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 


dealing with frauds and scandals of all Yirs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P.Spofford, 
sorts an ill concealed relish for the foul | Baward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. Fe Fe 
work in which he is engaged, which dis- Ite reading is adapted to the old and young; ‘s s s 


gusts even those who devour every line very comprehensive in its character. It gives 


of his sensations. The same facts which . 
fill a good man’s soul with regret, pity or Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 


horror are to the jackal the rarest mor- Letters ot Travel, School Life, ‘| | | | () | 4 | | | 4 \ | 4 \ 
sels. He snarls, with all athe joy of Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, A \ ~ 4 ha . 


which such vature is susceptible, over 
every fragment of scandal, gnawing it} "™* Topics, Selections for Decla 


greedily down to the bone on te Historical Articles, mation. 14. Months for $3. 


crunching the bone. How long will bis | Biograph’l Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
type last? When wi octri 
ype ill thea ctrine of Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 
the “Survival of the Fittest” be illustra- var 
ted by his elimination from our journal- Price. 61.73. Specimen copier All Subse ribs rs to the 4 [AN A | \W ( RK from 
‘sm ? sent free. Please mention in what paper you read ‘ 
~ ST, this date will receive the paper trom the date of the receipt : 
| PERRY MASON & CoO., 
DIscrvssion between a wise child and its ~ 
1 tutor: Tbat star you see up there is bigger 41 = Place, Boston, Mass. ot their sul nm to January 1st, 
than this world.” “No, it isn't.” “Yes, it 
is.’ “Then why doesn’t it keep the rain off 7” 
TI 
Presbyterian Weekly.| The Christian Union and Christian at Work $5.00. 
tempt for simply making a motion in court, ris lan nion an ris ian d or or — 
4 lt was ascertained, however, that he made a 9 AND 11 NORTH STREET, 
motion to throw an inkstand at the head of . . . 
: the court. McCOMAS & MORRISON, $3 Per Annum for either if taken singly. 
s “The ‘Saturday Journal’ is now the PUBLISHERS. 
h h y k J Rev. 8S. D. NOYES, Editors. 
T ew of atur ay ourna TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
‘ * SUBSC IN: 
i A HOME WEEKLY. $1.50 per Annum in Advance, Postage Prepaid 
a = 7 A Model of Literary Excellence, Beauty by ua. 
sefulness an ntertainment. for Homes. Fire- ie 
: 3 sides, — social Circie and the General Reader. It will bea gratification to all fric nds of the 
7 Choice in Authors, Varied in Ma ter. THOR. | PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY to know that it has 5 7 
ov GHL ¥Y GOUD to all its Features, for Old and peoeee through the “hard times We came 
4 ulike nto life, four years ago, at the threshold of 
> - rilliant Seria's from Noted writers; Spirited | this great commercial depression. We advo- : 
Short Tales and Sketc hes: Adventure and” ravel; | cate the parity of the ministry, and claim The Sunday School Times, of which H. Clay Trumbull and George 
Lawtess the W it and Humor the Inimitable te people are an essen- Fi eitZ are editors, and John W IS publisher, will, in 1877, 
—? ae ween ips amg! Answers to ‘tuecsepen: THE PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY aepres to the contain each week full critical notes on the lessons of the International as 
dents; Topics «f the Times, ete., etc. ministry, office-bearers, and people who favor 
he To further its work of sprescing what is BFST | these principles (the only ones upon which Series, for those of the Old lestament, by Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, who th 
: SENTED to every subscriber for POCR MONTHS the | OU Church can popularize itself. in a sound stands foremost among the Christi Hebrew scholars of A ica; bt 
Exquisite Vlengraph Chromo, intweive colors, | will be the religion Of the Bible | 
and of our It those of the New Test iment, by Prof. A. C. KENDRICK, equally 
to portray with impartiality views from whic 
it ‘ jesents and movements which ] rominent as a (ore ek Sf ho! lr. Also a popular exposition of the le » 
In all things it will seek to manifest that spirit > weal EW 
of honor, of equity, and of See: toward week by week, by the Rev. N MAN HALL, of London, a ciergyman 
those whom it opposes, which characterizes 
fron be excelled in the world asa popular Bible expositor, and who now 
./ a. ree srath is like a torch—the more it's for the first time gives to the American public the benefit of his rare Fe 
SPECIAL OFFER —New subscribers, send- jOWCTS aS Aa Bible teacher ; Iso icati ' 
ing $1.50 for 1877, will receive the paper for Al al the lesson de 
the remainder of 1876 without charge. Speci- | —teac hings to every day life by H. CLAY TRUMBULL, editor of The Times. ne 
men copies will be sent upon receipt of a ke 
4 umeae- — ~~~ his plan secures fuller and better lesson helps than can be obtained th 
: P.O. BOX 323. elsewhere. The Times is sent on trial, to mew subscribers every mi: 
. Baltimore, Maryland. week for three months, for twenty-five cents. Price for one year, $2.15. ™ 
fo Pastors and Superintendents, $1.65. Special rates to clubs. 
| For seven cents there will be sent a specimen copy of The Scholars’ 
I 
uarterly, the best Sunday-s "SS ars published th 
J Cente Week, Q y-school lesson help for scholars published. 
ecimen: *KIY LASS se The 
a a ens of the ! eckly Lesson Leaf sent free. The most complete 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST leaf of any, although it is sold at so low a price. Address, . 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
fhich for More than: ears has been 
' the Best 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Story, Sketch and Family Paper, 
“LOOK AT ME, MA™M™A.” ts well known all ever the United States. col 
piec bristian beau- | is ~ contains eight large es, | 4 h 
iiul Curomos—" Fast Asleep” and “Wide Awake,’ | cle riy printed on good paper, filled with the t 
. by he same artist (Mrs. Anderson), but even more | choicest stories and sketches by the best writers ; >| $50, 000 worth of SEE Ds Given Away with : 
beautifuland largerthanthey. Asa workof true | not sensational trash, bot such as a mother is will- 4 d 
art, one of the CHOICEST O1L CHROMOS ever placed | Ing to bave her children read. The whole tune of | THE WESTERN RURAL ‘ 
within people! paper is pure one elevating. B > 
Four Months’ subscription: ONLY ONE DOL. t also contains Historical and Biographical ar- 
LAK! which secures the SATURDAY JOURNAL, | ticles; Scientific, Agricultural, and Household | 4 agent, we'willsend The West 33.56 ‘ 
POSTPAID, for that time,and one copy, delivered | Departments; an original Fashion Article weekly. | 4 money is received until Januar 1 iving the this = ar Vic > 
free, of chris charming and valuable picture. which ts unexcelied; Humorous Notes; Literary | Fioral Guide one year, price cents. ne Doll: - 
Subscriptions t begin with the GRAND HOLI- | Reviews; News Notes; Boys’ and Girls’ 4) yourself from Vick's wor 1 of 8, selected by 
DAY NUMBEK (No. 455). t» issue Dec. 18th, in | and Strong and Sparkling Editorials, etc.. ete. | for 4 P 
Which commences three Magnificent Serials: | Just such & paper as everybody loves to read, and 4 THE YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY. Fo.’ age nd The Young 4 ' 
For none remittance we will send both Thk RURAL, YOUNG FoLks’ MoNTH- 
—— iiecabesions af ante Ly me come first Two DOLLARS A YEAR. , LY snd Guide and Seeds as above. They need not all be sent to the same person. send 10 P 
served. cents for Tut Youna Foiks’ MONTHLY one month on trial. 
Sample copy containing club rates, etc., sent on | 4 | Liberal inducements agents to canvass under above offers, Send stamp for terms and | > 
. BEADLE AND ADAMS, PUBLISHERS, receipt of 3-cent stamp. Address q| Premiam list. Address THE WESTERN RURAL, 4 B 
¥8 William Street, New York. BENNETT & FITCH, : anu 155 bilth Avenue, Uhicago, Ill, 4 
Get a thing of beauty and havea joy tor-| gangom Street, Philadelphia, Pa | . 


| 
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THH UNION. 


GYMNASIUM 


Nov. 2%, 1876. 


We deem it highly important that every family in the land should become familiar with the advantages to be derived from the use of the 


POCKET GYMNASIUM, 


Physicians of all achools are now of one mind with regard to certain leadin iy Arce tee rine owever they may differ with to remedial agencies. All admit that three 
SP are en 9 Ay at nl ESSARY to vigorous health, viz.: GOOD AIR, Gé » FOOD, GOOD ERC ISE, and that with either of these lacking the natural powers of BUDY AND 
y diminishes 

rovide the two first, various intelligent agencies are at work. New York ¢ a has an association of scientific men known asthe HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, who are enthusi- 

astically aboring to euggest and provide wholesomer, more digestible and more nutritive foods. The same city basa society which adopts as its motto the words, * Firs ON THE HEARTH," 

the leading object of ich is to provide a perfect substitute for the old-fashioned fire-place, with the addition of greatly increased he ane pe owerand perfect ventilation. These enter- 

prises are of ihestimable value to mankind. Our province is to provide the simplest and MOST PERFECT MEANS FOR INCREASIN(G IGOR THROUGH EXERCISE. With this 
object secured, tbe trio of ABSOLUTE ESSENTIALS to physical and mental well being is completed 

With the universal admission that we cannot be well without exercise we have also the assertion that violent, straining, exhausting exeroise is not salutary,—is, in fact, dangerous. 

Dr. Winship, the * Strong Man,’ whose enormous muscular development enabled him to tift more than 1,600 pounds with his hands alone, told a physician in 1874 that be bad not done 

wisely by his system of heavy lifting, and expressed that GENTLE EXERCISE WAS TRUE EXERCISE. A short time before his sudden death this Champion Lifter applied for the 


GOODYHBAR’S POCKET GYMNASIUM, 


For Boston and vicinity, believing that it should supersede all systems of exercise in vogue. If he had lived, he would no doubt have been selected by the proprietors to introduce this 
popular exercising dev ice, and would have thus been enabled to undo by his wide influence the errors which he had before inculcated. 

THE MOVEMENTS employed in using the POCKET GYMNASIUM are many and graceful. They are adapted to the old and young of both sexes and of all degrees of muscular 
development. The feeble invalid may use them in a small mar ane gain new strength day by day; the little cnild may be taught some graceful movements and will rapidly acquire 
strength of limb, erectness of posture and the rosy tint of health; the mother, the father, broth-rsanid sisters—each member of the household, will employ these life-giving tubes with 
keen satisfaction and increasing benefit. THEY SHOULD BE TN EVERY HOME IN CHELAND. Our intention is to give every intelligent person an op fy to fully understand 
this beneficent system of exercise, and to secure HEALT H AND STRENGTH by emplovingit. In this guod work we have the co-operation of scores of the beet py ministers, 
doctora, heads of hospitals, editors and public men. The publishersof the Youta’s CoMPANION, appreciating its value, offer it as a Premium t their subsoriners. and thus carry it into 
many families. Physicians recommend it to patiente and secure for it recoguition asa vaiuable adjunct to remedial measures. Teachers commend it to pupils and instruct them in ita 
use. Whole families are supplying themselves with these beautiful appliances, and are setting apart an evening hour for mutual exercise with 


THE POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


We need the help of all thoughtful persons in the introduction of the GYMNASIUM. We grant exclusive agenciesin all unoccupied territory, on terms whioh will surely enrich 
the active man or woman. EXERCISING PARLORS are being opened in various sections, and great good is being accomplished by thissystem. Weask allto send to us for our 


iilustrated circular showing a multitude of graceful movements. 
PRICH 


No. 1 For Children from 4 to . $1 00 | No. 5. For Ladies and Children, 14 ye@is oud up......... 

Full set (family uae) ONE each (1 to 6) Two 7's and Two 8's $16.00. No. 7 and8 are fitted with a screw eye and book to attach in the wall or floor. A pair of No. 7 ($4), or 8 ($5) make a 
complere Gymnasium. Extra books 5 cents each, or 0 cents per dozen. N. B.—P-rtra size made to order. 


We send these goods to any address, postpaid, on receipt ot price. Sold by Rubber Goods, Toy, Fancy, Sporting, Book and School Supplies’ Dealers,and Druggista generally 
throusheut the United States and Canadas. Tradesupplied bys 


GOODYEAR’S INDIA RUBBER CURLER CO., 


P.O. Box 5,156. Exclusive manufacturers under letters patent. O97 BROA DW. A > NE Ww YORK . 


This interesting volume of ® pages, by Pror. I. E. FrosisnHer, author ef * Voice and Action,” isgeent to any address by mail on recel 
BLOOD and BREATH— of price, 2% cents. It is illustrated with full outline movements to accompany GOODYEAR’S POCKBT GYMNASIUM. 
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